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Introduction 


"We  are  a  small  church  with  a  big  mission,"  says  a  little 
salmon-colored  brochure  which  was  hand-delivered  to  every 
door  of  Charlotte's  Piedmont  Courts,  one  of  the  oldest  public 
housing  developments  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 

And  what  is  that  mission?  The  brochure  continues: 

To  call  the  people  of  the  Piedmont  Courts 
community  to  accept  God's  caring  love  and  joyous 
hope. 

To  share  an  inspired  fellowship  that  breaks  down 
racial  and  class  barriers. 

WE  INVITE  FELLOW  SINNERS  TO  BE  A  PART  OF 
CHRIST'S  MIRACLE  IN  THIS  SPECIAL  CORNER  OF 
HIS  KINGDOM... 

By  visiting  any  of  our  worship  services,  Sunday 
school  classes  or  weekday  activities. 

By  helping  a  weekday  ministry  or  regular  congre- 
gational activity  as  a  volunteer,  donor  or  continuing 
visitor. 

Or  by  committing  to  the  future  of  Christ's  work 
in  this  neighborhood  as  an  active  member. 
"Come  and  see." 
(John  1:39,46) 
THE  MEMBERS,  PARTICIPANTS,  VOLUNTEERS 
AND  STAFF  LOOK  FORWARD  TO  MEETING  YOU. 


All  of  the  staff  and  most  of  the  others  involved  then  are 
no  longer  active.  In  fact,  such  vast  numbers  of  members,  partici- 
pants, volunteers  and  even  staff  people  have  passed  through  this 
little  church  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  name  them  all. 

But  the  "big  mission"  has  been  essentially  the  same 
since  the  day  the  ministry  began  in  a  tent. 

And  even  today,  the  invitation  is  still  open  for  fellow 
sinners  to  be  a  part  of  Christ's  miracle. 


A  few  key  staff  people:  Top:  Anne  Strickland  and  Neil! 
Whitlock,  Florence  Matson;  Center:  Kathryn  Hunt  and  Libby  Eng- 
dahl  Whlteley;  Bottom:  Richard  Campbell,  Evelyn  Freeman  as 
Blosum,  Rev.  Larry  Hill  and  Mary  Carol  Michie. 


Part  One: 

Building   a   Congregation 

1941-1964 


Before  there  was  a  Seigle  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
there  was  Piedmont  Presbyterian  Chapel,  completed  May,  1945. 
The  organizational  service  was  held  there  November  1 1,  1945. 

One  of  the  weddings  held  in  the  original  chapel  united  Dub 
Harwell  and  Estelle  Grice.  Rev.  C.A.  Harper  officiated.  To  the  left 
of  the  couple  are  Morris  Plyler  and  Betty  Worley.  To  the  right  is 
Betty  Grice  and  two  non-members.  Circa  1946. 


"The  Lord  opened  the  doors  to  this  church,  and  He 
hasn't  told  us  to  close  them."  That  quote,  perhaps  paraphrased, 
from  a  session  member  during  the  church's  most  dismal  but 
challenging  period,  inspired  my  25-year  volunteer  ministry  at 
Seigle  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

In  1965,  when  "white  flight"  occurred  in  the  neighbor- 
hood as  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  to  integrate 
public  housing,  the  session  faced  drastically  declining  member- 
ship (from  350  at  its  peak  eventually  to  as  low  as  56)  and  the 
decision  of  whether  to  leave  as  other  community  congregations 
were  doing.  The  remnant  chose  to  stay.  They  inspired  me  to 
come,  and,  whenever  discouraging  circumstances  caused  me  to 
question  whether  I  should  give  up,  I  would  think  of  that  quote. 

1  eagerly  wanted  to  know  those  who  remained.  But  whom 
else  did  the  Lord  call  to  come  and  entreat  to  do  His  work  there? 
Churches  don't  just  "happen."  Churches  are  inspired.  The  Lord 
and  His  dedicated  servants  did  indeed  open  the  doors  to  the 
church  across  the  street  from  Piedmont  Courts,  Charlotte's  first 
public  housing  for  white  people. 

While  seeking  to  discover  who  these  people  were,  I  caught 
the  inspiration  once  more,  and  I  am  privileged  to  introduce  to 
you  the  Door  Openers. 

-  Margaret  G.  Bigger 


When  Florence  Matson  was  choir  leader,  vested  choirs  were 
huge.  At  the  groundbreaking  ceremony  for  the  new  sanctuary, 
November  7,  1948,  the  children's  choir  shown  numbered  close  to 
100  and  were  accompanied  by  violins. 


For  the  groundbreaking,  W.H.  Belk  turns  the  earth,  while 
the  adult  choir  watches.  Marie  Hamilton  and  D.A.  McGill  are  on 
the  front  row  to  the  right  of  Belk.  Dr.  R.S.  Snyder  stands  behind 
and  between  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  McGill. 


From  Chapel  to  Church 


"The  history  of  Seigle  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  and 
Piedmont  Courts  are  inextricably  entwined,"  notes  Dr.  Katherine 
Duniap,  a  current  eider,  who  wrote  her  PhD  thesis  on  Seigle 
Avenue's  Preschool  Cooperative.  She  is  right. 

According  to  his  widow  and  other  members  of  Myers  Park 
Presbyterian  Church,  Harold  J.  Dillehay,  the  first  Executive 
Director  of  the  Charlotte  Housing  Authority  (CHA),  believed  in 
the  value  of  religious  faith  and  education.  Soon  after  he  assumed 
that  position,  he  asked  Mecklenburg  Presbytery  to  establish 
programs  at  Piedmont  Courts  for  whites  and  at  Fairview  Homes, 
the  development  being  built  simultaneously  for  blacks. 

Public  housing  was  established  in  North  Carolina  to  replace 
substandard  dwellings.  That  was  literally  the  case  at  the  Piedmont 
Courts  location,  for  33  ramshackle  wooden  homes  were  demolish- 
ed to  make  way  for  256  brick  apartment  units  with  one,  two  or 
three  bedrooms.  Construction  began  December  1,  1939  at  the 
comer  of  Seigle  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street.  Mid-project,  another 
108  units  were  added,  bringing  the  number  to  368,  which 
included  the  renovation  of  an  existing  four-unit  apartment 
building  on  the  property.  The  Charlotte  Housing  Authority's 
Administration  Building  with  a  community  room  would  also  be 
on  the  site.  Dillehay  would  have  an  office  there. 

To  be  eligible  for  occupancy,  a  family  had  to  have  been 
living  in  substandard  housing  immediately  prior  to  being 
admitted  and  have  a  maximum  annual  income  of  $724-$!  166, 
based  on  the  number  in  the  family  and  number  of  minor  depen- 
dents. Apartment  rent  was  set  from  $9.40  to  $14  per  month, 
including  $1.40  for  water  and  electricity. 

The  first  families  moved  into  Piedmont  Courts  on  January  1, 
1941.  By  that  summer,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Presbytery's 
Home  Mission  Committee,  a  tent  was  erected  across  the  street  for 
a  Vacation  Bible  School  (VBS).  Isobel  Reid,  a  student  from  the 
Assembly's  Training  School,  led  VBS  for  234,  Among  her 
assistants  were  Mrs.  Charles  M.  (Marie)  Hamilton,  Polly  Jean 
Yandle  and  Mary  Yandle.  That  same  tent  was  used  for  a  series  of 
revival  services  following  the  Bible  School  session.  Dr.  Charles  R. 
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Nisbet  conducted  the  services  assisted  by  the  Rev.  B.  Frank 
Yandle. 

In  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery's  Commission  on  Location 
and  Relocation  of  Churches  that  September,  plans  were  made  to 
start  a  Sunday  school  in  Piedmont  Courts.  The  first  one  met  in 
the  home  of  Mrs.  J.N.  Johnson.  It  was  taught  by  Wendolyn 
McNeely  with  the  assistance  of  Franic  Yandle  and  Tom  Graham. 
Later,  other  homes  were  used,  including  those  of  Mrs.  M.D. 
Mims  and  Mrs,  Ruth  Morgan.  Often,  class  members  spilled  into 
the  yard.  Miss  McNeely,  the  secretary  to  the  General  Secretary  of 
the  Presbytery,  was  recognized  as  "the  leading  spirit"  of  the 
Sunday  school. 

Because  of  a  rule  that  the  CHA  Administration  Building 
could  be  used  only  by  a  nondenominational  agency,  the 
Y.M.C.A.  was  requested  to  ask  for  the  space  for  religious  educa- 
tion and  then  delegate  Mecklenburg  Presbytery  to  take  on  the 
responsibility.  The  Y  readily  complied,  and  according  to  a 
Presbytery  report  by  an  unnamed  member,  "we  fell  heir  to  the 
wholehearted  co-operation  of  the  housing  project  personnel  and 
its  entire  facilities." 

Sunday  school  classes  met  on  Sunday  afternoons  thereafter 
in  the  Administration  Building. 

In  the  summer  of  1942,  another  tent  Bible  School  was  led 
by  Helen  Purty  Clark  from  the  Assembly's  Training  School. 
Sunday  school  continued  and  a  Thursday  night  prayer  meeting 
was  instituted  with  the  help  of  volunteer  ministers  from  through- 
out the  city. 

Among  the  FVesbyterians  who  assisted  the  ministry  during 
that  period  were  Mary  Jane  Love,  Mary  Lee  Todd,  Elizabeth  and 
Virginia  Shoaf,  Mary  Stuart  Hatch,  Laura  Ingen,  Alice  and 
Margaret  McKenzie,  Rev.  R.M.  Query,  James  Robinson,  James 
McClintock,  Vernon  Patterson,  Paul  Sheahan,  Frank  Yandle  and 
Harry  Spencer  as  well  as  General  Secretary  R.  Hamlin  Stone. 

Quite  a  few  Piedmont  Courts  residents  were  dependents  of 
servicemen.  Frances  Canup  (whose  in-laws,  William  Rufus  and 
Mimi  Canup  lived  there,  too)  was  one  of  them.  She  explained  her 
attraction  to  the  new  church,  "We  had  no  transportation  but  our 
feet.  Mike  was  a  baby  and  W.R.  was  overseas.  We  were  members 
of  St.  John's  Baptist." 

Even  for  the  most  dedicated  of  Baptists,  St.  John's  would 
seem  a  long  trek  from  Piedmont  Courts. 

Kathryn  Hunt  of  Jefferson,  North  Carolina,  became  the  first 
full-time  paid  worker  in  May,  1943.  Hired  by  the  Presbytery's 
Religious  Education  Committee  and  the  Home  Mission  Com- 
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mittee,  Miss  Hunt  served  as  the  Director  of  Religious  Education 
(DRE).  She  replaced  Wendolyn  McNeely,  who  resigned  her 
Presbytery  job  to  work  at  Myers  Park  Presbyterian  Church. 
Wendolyn  soon  married  Rev.  George  B.  Hunter. 

Although  some  of  the  209  Vacation  Bible  School  children, 
ages  4  to  18,  congregated  in  another  tent  pitched  on  the  lot 
adjoining  the  ice  plant,  others  used  the  recreation  room  of  the 
Administration  Building  that  June. 

When  the  Sunday  school  expanded  to  43  pupils,  it  trans- 
ferred to  the  Administration  Building,  and  more  activities  were 
added:  youth  fellowship  (known  as  Young  People's  League),  Girl 
Scout  and  Brownie  troops,  a  weekly  recreational  program  for 
juniors  and  young  people  and  a  junior  choir.  Mary  Beth  Schul- 
ken  (now  York)  is  one  of  the  few  to  remember  services  in  that 
building  and  being  taught  by  Miss  Hunt. 

A  branch  of  the  Public  Library  also  opened  in  the  Adminis- 
tration Building  in  1943. 

During  the  1943-44  school  year,  a  five-day-a-week  kinder- 
garten was  organized  by  the  Director  of  Religious  Education  and 
the  Project  Services  Advisor.  A  CHA  annual  report  says  that  the 
Charlotte  Park  and  Recreation  Commission  furnished  the  teacher. 
But  the  Presbytery  report  says  that  the  Home  Mission  Committee 
"secured  the  services  of  Mrs.  Hal  P.  Garmon,  extension  worker 
for  the  Presbytery."  According  to  the  1945  CHA  report.  Park 
and  Rec  withdrew  their  support  for  financial  reasons,  but  "Meck- 
lenburg Presbytery,  seeing  the  value  of  this  work,  employed  a 
teacher  for  the  year  1944-45." 

Highlights  of  the  first  kindergarten  year  were  a  Tom  Thumb 
Wedding  at  mid-term,  a  Mother  Goose  playlet  and  repetition  of 
the  wedding  at  Commencement. 

Every  year  during  this  period,  the  Sunday  School  and 
Young  People's  League  put  on  Christmas,  Easter,  Mother's  Day 
and  Thanksgiving  programs. 

In  December  1943,  Morgan  B.  Speir  of  the  Home  Mission 
Committee  negotiated  a  deal  with  the  city  so  that  the  Presbytery 
could  purchase  a  lot  across  from  the  Administration  Building, 
which  had  a  100-foot  frontage  and  was  150  feet  deep. 

The  first  gift  for  the  lot  came  from  a  bond  donated  by  Lois 
Neel,  which  was  bought  by  Reginald  Price.  W.H.  Belk,  founder  of 
Belk  Department  Stores  and  a  strong  supporter  of  building  new 
Presbyterian  Churches,  made  a  significant  donation. 

On  January  1,  1945,  ground  was  broken  for  a  multi- 
purpose building.  Edwin  Wilson  of  the  prestigious  W.W.  Hook 
architectural  firm  had  drawn  the  plans.  E.W.  McKnight,  an  elder 
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at  Avondale  Church,  supervised  construction.  Work  went  forward 
rapidly,  considering  the  difficulties  of  wartime  building. 

A  building  inspector  many  years  later  pointed  out  that  the 
majority  of  the  windows,  doors,  etc,  were  probably  more  easily 
obtainable  during  war  shortages  because  they  were  not  the  stan- 
dardized sizes  used  by  most  projects.  The  rectangular  concrete- 
block  building  with  a  brick-faced  entrance  would  have  two  floors 
with  an  auditorium,  office,  kitchen  and  classrooms. 

A  Home  Mission  sub-committee  headed  by  W.  E.  Price,  was 
charged  with  supervising  the  building  process.  Rev.  R,  H.  Stone 
served  as  executive  agent  of  the  committee,  and,  says  the  Presby- 
tery report,  "was  constantly  on  the  job." 

That,  apparently,  was  an  understatement.  Former  Piedmont 
Courts  residents  attest  that  he  brought  his  lunch  and  spent  all  day, 
"putting  block  on  top  of  block."  Mrs.  Ray  (Dot)  Price  said,  'T 
was  sitting  in  my  apartment  watching  Rev.  Stone  building  that 
building.  My  children  took  advantage  of  scouts  at  Allen  Street 
Baptist  (quite  a  long  walk  away),  so  I  joined." 

Rev.  Stone  preached  the  first  sermon  in  the  new  building  on 
Thursday  evening,  May  17,  1945.  Extra  chairs  had  to  be  brought 
in  for  a  rejoicing  congregation,  choirs  of  some  90  voices  and  the 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Albert  Harper,  who  had  just  arrived  that 
day  from  West  Memphis,  Arkansas. 

At  first,  the  ministry  was  known  as  the  Piedmont  Presby- 
terian Chapel,  It  was  a  chapel  outpost  of  Caldwell  Memorial 
Church,  who  called  Rev.  Harper  as  their  Mission  Pastor  to  serve  as 
the  minister  of  the  chapel. 

For  six  successive  weeks  in  May  and  June,  171  were 
enrolled  in  Vacation  Bible  School,  divided  into  three  groups: 
beginners,  primary-juniors  and  young  people.  On  June  24,  Rev. 
W.  Ted  Smith  of  Wilmore  Church  opened  a  revival,  which 
continued  through  July  1.  As  a  result  of  these  services,  10  people 
were  received  into  the  fellowship. 

Almost  immediately  after  coming  into  the  new  building,  the 
Women  of  the  Church  began  meeting  twice  a  month  for  Bible 
study.  Marie  Hamilton  was  elected  president.  Mrs.  Albert  Seegers 
served  as  secretary  and  treasurer. 

On  August  26,  the  Young  People  of  the  Church  reorganized 
and  elected  Sarah  Whitesides  president,  Marie  Stacks  vice- 
president  and  George  Carriker  secretary/treasurer.  The  Children 
of  the  Church,  numbering  about  50,  met  Monday  afternoons  for 
study,  choir  practice  and  recreation. 

In  the  Presbytery's  History  of  Piedmont  Presbyterian 
Chapel,  a  tribute  was  paid  to  First  Presbyterian  Church,  which 
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"has  always  been  most  generous  with  its  gifted  and  mission- 
spirited  members."  R.  L.  Hamilton  was  cited  for  serving  as  the 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  and  his  wife  as  a  teacher  of 
the  young  people.  Roy  L.  Sanders,  Mrs.  J.  Nelson  Jones,  Mrs. 
Phil  Howerton,  Mrs.  B.  S.  Howell,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Thacker  and  Mrs. 
John  McNeill  were  named  as  teachers.  Tom  Graham  and  James 
White  were  recognized  for  "responding  magnificently"  when 
called  upon.  It  should  be  remembered,  though,  that  volunteers 
came  from  other  Presbyterian  churches,  including  Myers  Park, 
where  Dillehay  was  a  member. 

On  October  16,  1945,  at  a  Presbytery  meeting  in  Matthews 
Presbyterian  Church,  a  petition  for  church  organization  was 
granted.  Those  who  had  originally  agreed  to  be  charter  members 
were  Mrs.  CM.  Hamilton,  Miss  Kathryn  Hunt,  Mrs.  C.A.  Harper, 
Marie  Stacks,  Sarah  Whitesides,  H.O.  Gunnell,  George  H.  Carri- 
ker,  Joe  Carriker,  John  Lumley,  Mrs.  Luther  Helms,  Mrs.  Bessie 
Hagler,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Stacks,  D.  A.  McGill,  B.T.  Scruggs,  Mrs.  A.F. 
Seegers,  Miss  Ruby  Barnes,  Mrs.  D.M.  Long,  Mrs.  James 
Bradberry,  Mrs.  B.T.  Scruggs,  Jewel  Helms,  William  G.  Grice, 
Miss  Marion  Estelle  Grice,  Mrs.  D.A.  McGill,  Mrs.  Irene 
Whitesides.  Of  the  24,  there  were  16  women,  7  men  and  an  8-year- 
old  girl  (Jewel)  who  had  made  a  profession  of  faith  and  been 
baptized.  Twelve  lived  in  Piedmont  Courts.  Eleven  would  be 
moving  their  memberships  from  Caldwell  Memorial  and  five 
from  St.  Paul.  Five  had  been  Baptists.  Five  new  members  were 
added  to  the  charter  roll  as  petitioners:  Miss  Dollene  Loftis,  Mrs. 
Hettie  A.  Bowles,  Miss  Martha  Frances  Bowles,  Frederick  A. 
Bowles  and  Miss  Betty  Worley. 

The  Presbytery  appointed  a  Commission  consisting  of  the 
Home  Mission  Committee,  the  Religious  Education  Committee 
and  the  session  of  Caldwell  Memorial  Church.  Caldwell's 
minister.  Rev.  C.  G.  McClure  was  named  chairman. 

The  official  organizational  service  for  Piedmont  Presby- 
terian Chapel  was  set  for  Armistice  Day  (November  11,  now 
known  as  Veteran's  Day)  at  3  o'clock.  Participating  in  the 
service  were  Nat  G.  Speir,  Rufus  Grier  and  the  children's  choir, 
which  sang  "The  Earth  is  the  Lord's."  Rev.  W.  Chester  Keller 
preached  the  sermon.  Three  elders,  Duncan  A.  McGill,  B.T. 
Scruggs  and  H.O.  Gunnell  were  elected,  ordained  and  installed, 
with  the  Rev.  James  A.  Jones  of  Myers  Park  Presbyterian  Church 
presiding. 

A  hand-written  list  of  35  charter  members,  dated  that  day, 
shows  the  names  of  the  original  petitioners  with  the  addition  of 
Mrs.  Harold  L.  Aughtrey,  Mrs.  W.  I.  Beam,  Jr.,  Betty  Ann  Cathey, 
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Mrs.  Ruby  Dixon,  Mrs.  W.V.  Harwell,  Mrs.  Joseph  O'Neil  and 
Samuel  Schulken,  Jr.  Only  Joe  Carriker  was  not  listed. 

The  Chapel  was  becoming  a  church. 

On  February  17,  1946,  the  congregation  elected  Frank 
Worley  and  W.G.  Grice  deacons.  Worley  became  chairman  of  the 
board  of  deacons;  Grice  was  named  secretary  of  the  Sunday 
school.  A  church  council  was  scheduled  for  the  first  Thursday 
night  of  each  month  to  plan  for  the  following  month  and 
quarterly  family  socials. 

That  Easter  Sunday,  1946,  was  a  memorable  day  for  the 
Canup  family  of  Piedmont  Courts.  W.R.,  Jr.  and  his  daughter, 
Ruth,  were  baptized  at  the  same  time. 

Classes  blossomed  as  the  leadership  base  expanded. 

Dr.  Addison  G.  Brenizer,  a  retired  surgeon  and  member  of 
First  Church,  began  teaching  the  Men's  Bible  Class,  when  the  R. 
L.  Hamiltons  moved  to  Atlanta.  Using  slides  which  he  personally 
made  as  teaching  tools,  he  built  the  class  from  5  to  26.  When  J.H. 
Booth  (Bill),  Marie  Hamilton's  son-in-law,  took  over  the  Inter- 
mediate-Senior Girls  class,  it  doubled  in  attendance.  New  teachers 
for  the  children's  division  were  Mrs.  Joseph  O'Neal,  Martha 
Bowles,  and  Mrs.  Albert  Seegers.  Sunday  school  enrollment  grew 
to  251.  Week  by  week,  the  church  membership  rose.  By  early 
1946,  it  was  47. 

Marie  Hamilton,  who  had  left  St.  Paul  Church  to  help  organ- 
ize the  chapel,  is  remembered  as  "a  real  worker,  who  pushed  and 
kept  things  going."  Not  only  did  she  encourage  her  son-in-law 
to  get  involved,  but  her  daughter,  Margaret  Booth,  played  the 
piano  in  the  sanctuary.  An  adult  class  was  later  named  in  Marie's 
honor. 

Finally,  on  April  14,  1946,  the  Home  Mission  Committee 
dedicated  the  building  and  turned  it  over  to  the  congregation.  Dr. 
James  A.  Jones  delivered  the  sermon.  Other  Presbytery  partici- 
pants were  W.E.  Price,  who  presided.  Rev.  R.H.  Stone,  Rufus  A. 
Grier,  Nat  Speir  and  Rev.  C.  A.  Harper.  Special  music  was  ren- 
dered by  Estelle  Grice  on  the  violin,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  H.  T. 
Reavis.  The  kindergarten  vested  choir  sang  several  selections. 

The  Charlotte  Observer  noted  in  a  story  the  following 
morning  that  donations  to  the  "manse  and  building  fund"  had 
come  from  members  of  the  chapel  congregation  and  the  Sunday 
school  as  well  as  from  outside  donors.  "At  last  they  needed 
$3000  to  complete  the  house,  and  30  people  gave  $100  each." 

Much  of  the  equipment  was  given  as  memorials.  The 
Observer  mentioned  one  in  particular:  a  water  fountain  in 
memory  of  Dr.  C.R.  Nisbet,  leader  of  the  first  tent  revival.  The 
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total  outlay  was  in  excess  of  $10,000.  The  budget  for  the  1946- 
47  fiscal  year  was  $1089. 

But  what  about  a  home  for  the  minister?  An  architect's 
sketch  of  the  proposed  eight-room  manse,  which  was  to  have 
been  built  on  the  lot  adjoining  the  church  building,  appeared  in 
the  Charlotte  Observer  August  15,  1947.  The  article  said  that  the 
congregation  planned  to  have  it  ready  by  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  story  was  actually  about  the  Harpers,  giving  insights 
into  their  background  and  dedication.  No  longer  was  Rev.  Harper 
a  mission  pastor,  for  in  May,  1947,  Harper  had  been  called  as  the 
minister    of    Seigle    Avenue    Church.    In    ''Church    Building 
Becomes  Home,  Too,"  Hazel  M.  Trotter  told  of  their  dilemma: 
When  the  housing  shortage  caught  up  with 
Rev.  C.A.  Harper,  pastor  of  Seigle  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  Mrs.  Harper,  it  found  two  well- 
seasoned  "movers"  who  picked  up  their  belong- 
ings and  set  up  housekeeping  in  the  church  until 
the  new  manse  to  be  built  next  door  is  ready. 

'T  haven't  been  a  preacher's  wife  for  35 
years  for  nothing,"  said  Mrs.  Harper  yesterday 
afternoon,  as  she  unpacked  boxes  and  hung  up 
clothes  and  arranged  her  kitchen  utensils  in  the 
furnace  room  of  the  attractive  little  church  on 
Seigle  Avenue,  across  the  street  from  the  Piedmont 
Courts  housing  project. 

She  went  about  her  tasks  and  explained  that  it 
would  be  good  to  be  in  the  church  all  the  time  so 
near  to  their  work.  And  Rev.  Mr.  Harper  was  busy, 
too,  helping  to  unpack  the  car,  supervising  the 
placing  of  the  furniture  and  getting  everything  as 
straight  as  possible  for  the  first  night  in  their  new 
home. 

The  Harpers  had  been  living  at  3419  Monroe 
Road,  but  that  house  is  needed  now  for  the  man 
who  succeeded  Rev.  Mr.  Harper  in  his  work  as 
chapel  minister  for  Caldwell  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  housing  shortage  being  what  it  is,  the 
Harpers  found  houses  and  apartments  very  scarce 
and  decided  that  the  church  would  be  a  good  place 
to  call  home  until  around  January  1,  when  they 
expect  the  new  eight-room  pastor's  residence  to  be 
ready  for  them.  Approximately  $3,000  of  the 
$6,000  needed  to  build  the  manse  has  been 
received  by  the  church  in  gifts. 
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So  yesterday,  they  moved.  In  a  comer  of  the 
church  auditorium  is  their  living  room  with  sofa, 
easy  chairs,  tables  and  lamps.  The  church  kitchen 
has  been  transformed  into  a  bedroom,  and  the 
kitchen  furniture  has  been  installed  in  the  furnace 
room. 

"We'll  be  very  comfortable  here  until  we  get 
in  our  new  home,"  said  Mrs.  Harper. 

This  isn't  their  first  experience  in  living  in  a 
church.  A  minister  who  has  a  great  love  for  mission 
work  finds  himself  in  all  kinds  of  situations  and 
must  be  able  to  make  a  home  anywhere.  The 
Harpers  spent  a  number  of  years  in  West  Memphis, 
Arkansas  and  lived  in  a  church  every  other  week- 
end. They  did  mission  work  in  that  state  for  16 
years,  and  as  Mrs.  Harper  said,  when  Rev.  Mr. 
Harper  had  built  up  a  church  to  where  it  was  no 
longer  a  mission  and  had  a  regular  manse  for  its 
full-time  pastor  to  live  in,  they  always  moved  to  an- 
other mission.  They've  been  doing  pioneer  work 
all  their  lives,  and  to  them,  the  use  of  a  church  for 
their  home  for  a  while  is  no  problem  at  all. 

"We're  going  to  be  a  little  rushed  getting 
everything  straight,"  said  Mrs.  Harper.  "We  have  a 
young  people's  meeting  tomorrow  and  want  to  be 
settled  for  that." 

The  family  consists  of  the  Harpers  and  two 
children,  a  son  C.A.  Harper,  Jr.  who  lives  on  - 
Greene  Street,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  W.  Ernest 
Wilson  of  Micaville.  The  daughter  is  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  her  parents  in  pioneer  mission 
work.  She  planned  to  be  a  missionary  in  Korea,  but 
had  to  change  her  plans  because  of  the  war  and 
now  is  the  wife  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  who  has 
four  charges  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 

"My  son-in-law  has  been  preaching  in  a  barn 
all  summer."  said  Rev.  Mr.  Harper. 

The  article  goes  on  to  recount  some  of  the  church's  history 
and  says  that  the  membership  at  that  time  was  100  and  that  the 
Sunday  school  had  a  large  attendance. 

A  photo  shows  a  slender  attractive  Mrs.  Harper  (Mehetabel 
Colby)  standing  in  front  of  a  row  of  pews,  holding  some 
garments  on  hangers.  A  table  with  a  small  lamp  is  between  the 
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front  pew  and  a  piano.  A  diminutive  Rev.  Harper  with  silvery  hair 
and  glasses  is  carrying  a  box.  The  sleeves  of  his  white  shirt  are 
rolled,  but  he  still  has  on  a  tie.  His  wife  is  wearing  a  nice  dress 
with  a  lacy  collar.  A  middle-aged  hatted  woman,  possibly  Hazel 
Trotter,  is  seated  on  a  pew,  not  lifting  a  finger  to  help. 

Mary  Beth  Schulken  York's  impression  of  the  Harpers  was 
that  they  were  "enthusiastic  about  their  work  at  Seigle  Avenue." 

"Mrs.  Harper  worked  with  us  in  our  learning  the  catechism, 
and  Mr.  Harper  would  call  out  the  questions,"  said  Mary  Beth, 
who  attended  her  first  Billy  Graham  crusade  meeting  with  them. 
'They  were  a  good  couple,  but  Mr.  Harper  never  could  pro- 
nounce our  name  correctly;  we  were  always  Skullkens." 

One  of  Harper's  sermons  caused  the  Schulken  family's 
Sunday  dinner  to  be  late.  He  had  preached  about  those  who 
would  say,  "I  should  do. ..but..."  and  those  who'd  say,  "I 
shouldn't  do. ..but..."  Rev.  Harper  concluded  with  "Some 
people  are  sliding  straight  to  Hell  on  their  'buts'!" 

Mabel  Schulken  got  all  the  way  out  of  church,  said  her  son 
Sam,  and  broke  into  laughter.  So  hysterical  was  she  that  she 
couldn't  get  dinner  on  the  table. 

In  a  letter  about  that  same  time.  Dr.  Addison  Brenizer 
complimented  the  Harpers:  "Fortunately,  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Chapel,  its  preacher,  Mr.  Harper,  married  a  church  worker,  and 
they  both  are  ardently  on  the  job  and  have  given  their  lives  to 
such  Home  Mission  work  instead  of  working  themselves  into 
larger,  more  lucrative  congregations." 

Mrs.  Garmon,  the  kindergarten  teacher,  he  termed  "an 
expert  with  children  and  has  them  following  her  like  the  Pied 
Piper." 

It  is  interesting  that  he  repeatedly  referred  to  the  church  as 
the  Piedmont  Presbyterian  Chapel,  although  the  letter  is  on 
stationery  with  "Seigle  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  832  Seigle 
Avenue  -  Telephone  5894,  Charlotte  4,  North  Carolina"  at  the 
top. 

'The  Chapel  not  only  exerts  its  Christian  influence,"  he 
said,  "but  as  a  civic  factor  is  a  citadel  in  the  neighborhood  for 
squares  around." 

Brenizer  was  soliciting  money  for  the  budget  and  made  note 
that  the  minister  was  paid  by  Caldwell  Memorial  Church  and  the 
salaries  of  Miss  Hunt  and  Mrs.  Garmon  were  picked  up  by  Meck- 
lenburg Presbytery. 

'The  Christian  work  does  not  exhaust  itself  on  Sunday," 
wrote  the  physician.  "It  has,  however,  its  Sunday  school,  morning 
and  evening  services  and  vespers,  a  3  o'clock  class  on  Monday 
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and  prayer  meeting  on  Thursday  night.  There  is  a  daily 
kindergarten  and  frequently  daily  Bible  classes  where  as  many  as 
151  grown  people  will  attend.  It  is  sort  of  a  social  center  through- 
out the  whole  week,  where  Miss  Hunt  is  constantly  on  the  job  as 
secretary,  hostess,  neighborhood  visitor  and  what-not.  She  gives 
her  life  to  this  work  as  a  missionary  would  do." 

He  invited  others  to  visit,  too,  and  said  that  he  was  attending 
Sunday  school  and  church  every  Sunday  morning  as  well  as 
other  weekly  services. 

The  CHA  annual  report  for  1946-47  had  a  photo  of  the  new 
church  building  and,  in  a  write-up  about  the  many  programs 
offered,  stated  that  "since  its  beginning,  the  church  has  had  a 
vital  part  in  the  lives  of  the  people  of  Piedmont  Courts." 

This,  too,  complimented  Harper's  work.  "In  keeping  with 
his  idea  of  making  the  church  of  the  utmost  service  to  the 
community.  Rev.  Mr.  Harper  conducts  a  comprehensive  program 
for  young  people.  There  is  a  discussion  period  every  Tuesday 
evening  with  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Oby  Dulin  in  charge,  and  young 
people  bring  up  any  questions  which  they  are  thinking  about  and 
would  like  to  hear  talked  about.  " 

The  congregation,  although  it  drew  from  the  surrounding 
community  also,  reflected  the  make-up  of  Piedmont  Courts. 

Adults  were  generally  under  age  40,  and  two-parent  families 
were  the  norm.  Most  adults  worked.  When  their  financial 
circumstances  improved,  families  were  required  to  leave  public 
housing.  Consequently,  there  was  a  continual  turnover  in  the 
neighborhood.  But  residents  were  proud  of  their  homes.  They 
tended  lawns  and  gardens  and  cleaned  on  Saturdays.  The 
Housing  Authority  furnished  the  paint,  but  residents  painted  their 
own  apartments  and  made  small  maintenance  repairs. 

The  sense  of  the  community  as  family  was  strong.  Every 
adult  was  like  a  parent,  agreed  numerous  former  residents  who 
had  been  children.  "I  couldn't  get  away  with  a  damn  thing," 
said  one.  "Mama  would  know  about  it  before  I  got  home." 

During  the  last  two  years  of  World  War  II,  according  to  a 
Housing  Authority  study,  salary  trends  were  upward,  which  could 
be  traced  directly  to  "abnormal  conditions  accompanying 
wartime  employment."  The  reasons  for  increased  tenant  revenue 
were  (1)  More  than  one  person  in  a  family  gainfully  employed; 
(2)  Allotments  received  by  families,  dependents  of  members  in 
branches  of  the  military  services;  (3)  Changes  made  by  principal 
earners  from  non-essential  jobs  to  war  work  where  the  rate  of  pay 
was  much  higher  and  (4)  Receipt  of  overtime  pay  by  some 
tenants  amounting  to  as  much  as  from  one-third  to  one-half  of 
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their  regular  wage. 

After  the  war  was  over,  the  demographics  of  Piedmont 
Courts  changed  somewhat. 

Although  the  federal  government  designated  the  Stonewall 
Jackson  Homes  and  Morris  Field  Homes  as  developments  to  be 
operated  for  veterans  by  the  Charlotte  Housing  Authority,  some 
families  of  war  veterans  were  also  sent  to  Piedmont  Courts  and 
Fairview  Homes. 

In  1947,  "the  Courts,"  as  the  project  was  called,  housed 
1,417  adults  and  702  dependents. 

Seigle  Avenue  Church  would  soon  be  changing,  too. 

Mrs.  Harper's  assessment  of  her  husband's  habit  of  moving 
on  whenever  he  had  built  a  mission  into  a  church  was  true  once 
again.  By  December,  1947,  he  had  responded  to  a  call  from  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Union  City,  Tennessee. 

The  Seigle  Avenue  "mission"  was,  indeed,  a  church. 
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Peggy  Roland's  Sunday  school  class  in  1949  were  all  girls: 
Front:  Sara  Agnew,  Louise  Hartsell,  Jo  Nell  Ellis,  Mary  Harrison; 
2nd  row:  Bernice  McGill,  Yvonne  Doster,  Sally  Robbins;  3rd  row: 
Lexie  Turner,  Jewel   Helms,   Peggy   Roland;  4th   row;   Peggy 
Justice,  Bobbie  Faye  Johnston. 
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The  Snyder  Inspiration 


Rev.  Harper's  replacement  was  Dr.  Reuben  Sylvester  Snyder 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church  U.S.A.,  which  Southerners  called 
the  "Northern  church." 

For  25  years,  Snyder  had  served  Westminster  Church  in 
Utica,  New  York,  which  had  1,000  members  and  a  million-dollar 
facility.  Following  a  stroke  which  required  him  to  use  a  cane,  his 
physician  had  ordered  a  long  rest  in  April,  1946,  but  he  was 
already  feeling  refreshed. 

And  how  did  he  receive  a  "call"  to  Seigle  Avenue  Church? 
Not  in  the  usual  manner.  En  route  to  a  Florida  vacation,  he  and 
his  wife,  Clara  Frances,  stopped  in  Charlotte  to  visit  their 
daughter,  Michelle  Moon  and  her  family.  While  in  town,  he 
learned  of  the  impending  pulpit  vacancy  and,  within  a  few  weeks, 
he  was  on  the  job  as  a  supply  (interim)  minister,  a  temporary 
position  until  another  pastor  could  be  called. 

"We  offered  him  $300  a  month,  and  he  said.  Til  take  it," 
recalled  W.R.  Canup,  Jr.,  who  was  on  the  session  then. 

"Apparently  the  system  worked  a  little  faster  in  those 
days,"  said  Rev.  Charles  Summers,  Seigle  Avenue's  current 
minister.  "Now  it  takes  several  months  just  to  complete  the 
paperwork  necessary  to  begin  the  search."  He  referred  to  Dr. 
Snyder  as  a  "mover  and  a  shaker." 

In  his  60s,  Dr.  Snyder,  who  had  been  a  chaplain  in  World 
War  I,  had  traveled  widely  in  Europe  and  especially  Russia.  He 
had  been  a  Youth  Administration  director  during  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  presidency.  By  the  time  he  came  to  Charlotte,  he  was 
in  wide  demand  as  a  speaker.  He  told  the  Observer  that,  when  he 
finished  his  supply  ministry,  he  hoped  to  do  more  lectures, 
especially  on  topics  relating  to  Russia. 

Although  his  choice  of  Seigle  Avenue  was  sudden.  Dr. 
Snyder  must  have  been  open  to  the  right  call  when  it  came,  for  he 
wrote  to  friends  that,  when  his  health  was  restored,  he  had  made  a 
careful  study  of  many  vacant  fields  and  "had  decided  on  the  one 
that  presented  the  more  difficult  problems  and  also  oppor- 
tunities." 

No  manse  was  ever  built  on  church  property.  The  Snyders 
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lived  at  1715  Amherst  Place.  Three  years  after  the  dedication  of 
the  first  building,  the  church  broke  ground  for  a  sanctuary  expec- 
ted to  cost  $25,000.  At  the  Sunday,  November  7,  1948  event,  W. 
G.  Grice,  Marie  Hamilton,  D.A.  McGill,  W.H.  Belk,  Dr.  Snyder, 
W.E.  Price  and  Dr.  Warner  L.  Hall  were  among  the  dignitaries. 
Grice,  Hamilton  and  McGill  represented  the  church;  Belk,  Price 
and  Hall,  the  Home  Mission  Board.  (Belk  was  particularly 
admired  not  just  for  his  donations  but  for  personally  presenting  a 
Bible  and  $1  to  every  child  who  could  recite  the  catechism.) 

When  the  project  was  announced,  plans  included  a  manse 
"some  blocks  away,"  but  the  focus  was,  of  course,  on  the  300- 
seat  sanctuary  with  a  basement  "for  Sunday  school  work  and  a 
social  program."  To  the  tiny  lot,  two  parcels  were  added.  Charles 
W.  Allison,  Sr.  and  his  wife,  Harriet,  sold  land  for  the  church 
(south  of  the  original  building)  to  the  Presbytery  for  $1.  Lee 
Heath  donated  a  small  strip  to  even  out  the  property  on  the  back. 

Dr.  Snyder  was  inspired  and  inspiring.  He  was  so  enthralled 
by  his  work  that  his  enthusiasm  was  infectious.  Letters  which  he 
wrote  to  fellow  Masons,  friends  in  the  "Northern  church"  and 
anyone  else  he  could  think  of  exuded  his  missionary  zeal  and 
encouraged  people  who  had  never  heard  of  the  place  he  called 
"the  church  of  a  thousand  memories"  to  give  to  the  ministry. 

In  what  was  likely  the  first  draft  of  a  letter  to  potential 
givers,  he  proposed  that,  by  making  a  donation,  they  could  keep 
alive  forever  the  memory  of  a  loved  friend  or  relative.  "Their 
names,"  he  wrote,  "to  become  a  sacred  spot  in  the  church,  the 
Memory  Room,  with  special  lectern  for  the  Book  of  Remem- 
brance." 

His  notes  recorded  his  vision  for  what  could  be  when  the 
building  was  completed:  "workshop,  day  nursery,  kindergarten, 
recreation  (tennis  badminton,  volleyball,  etc.),  music  school, 
scouts,  employment  services,  babysitters,  social  work  (for 
mothers,  for  younger  groups,  for  men.  consultation  with  a  trained 
social  worker,  psychiatrist).  A  seven-day  program.  A  visual 
education  program  with  moving  pictures,  slereoptics  (sic.  - 
probably  meant  stereoscopes)  or  graphs.  School  for  prospective 
leaders  and  a  six-month  demonstration  of  what  can  be  done  — a 
Workshop  for  Christian  Leaders.  An  extensive  everyday  evangel- 
ism program  (the  home,  the  Courts,  the  community).  The 
practical  demonstration  that  the  Christian  faith  can  be  applied  to 
life  in  all  its  phases,  and  that  this  demonstration  is  the  answer  to 
the  growing  menace  of  Communism." 

All  of  Snyder's  dreams  may  not  have  become  reality  with 
the  erection  of  a  sanctuary  and  the  refurbishing  of  the  first 
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structure,  but  he  would  be  pleased  to  know  that  many  of  them 
came  to  fruition  later. 

Meanwhile,  he  was  preparing  the  setting  for  great  works  in 
the  Name  of  the  Lord. 

Although  a  man  of  faith,  Snyder  was  a  pragmatist,  too. 
When  the  pews  came,  there  was  no  money  to  pay  for  them. 
Members  speculate  that  he  went  to  see  William  Henry  Belk  for  a 
donation.  Yet  later,  he  chastised  a  group  that  had  been  wrangling 
over  how  they  could  equip  the  new  kitchen,  "I  never  saw  so 
many  Presbyterians  with  so  little  faith  that  they  couldn't  order 
dishes." 

Upon  completion,  the  building,  constructed  by  R.L.  Mabe 
and  associates,  cost  $30,000.  Architect  J.N.  Pease  contributed  the 
services  of  his  firm,  with  James  A.  Stenhouse  in  charge  of  the 
project. 

Those  who  were  in  the  youth  group  during  his  pastorate 
said  that  his  sermons  were  usually  over  their  heads,  but  when  he 
came  to  their  fellowship  meetings  on  Sunday  nights,  he  talked, 
not  preached. 

That  summer  of  1948,  Fred  R.  McAlister,  Jr.  led  recreation 
programs  for  children  and  youth  as  the  assistant  to  the  pastor.  A 
junior  at  Davidson  College,  Fred  preached  his  first  sermon  at 
Seigle  Avenue  Church.  In  fact,  he  led  worship  four  Sundays  and 
visited  hospitals  while  Dr.  Snyder  was  on  vacation. 

"I  can  say  that  I  had  the  distinction  of  having  been  in  every 
one  of  the  apartments  at  Piedmont  Courts,"  he  said  years  later. 
"Every  day  five  days  a  week,  I  knocked  on  doors  to  invite  them 
to  church." 

Fred  had,  along  with  Barbara  Shaw,  also  a  college  student, 
run  the  Vacation  Bible  School  that  year.  Only  75  children 
attended  because  of  the  polio  epidemic.  Well  aware  that  he  was 
not  trained  for  his  tasks,  Fred  later  went  to  seminary  to  become  a 
Presbyterian  minister.  He  was  one  of  a  long  line  of  college 
students,  especially  from  Davidson,  who  were  summer  workers. 

About  that  same  time,  a  Duke  student,  Chris  Folk,  volunteer- 
ed to  work  with  the  youth.  A  member  of  Covenant  Church,  he 
taught  Sunday  school  and  met  with  the  young  people  on  summer 
Sunday  nights  and  for  other  activities  during  the  week.  Not  many 
years  later,  Dr.  Chris  Folk  became  an  assistant  superintendent  of 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Schools. 

By  the  time  the  cornerstone  was  laid  on  Sunday,  June  12, 
1949,  Florence  Matson  had  become  the  Director  of  Religious 
Education  (DRE).  She  led  a  vested  choir  of  150  at  the  impressive 
3  o'clock  event. 
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Victor  Shaw,  the  Mayor  of  Charlotte,  brought  greetings  and 
spoke  of  the  value  of  building  such  churches  in  the  community. 
The  Presbytery's  top  leaders  also  took  part:  Executive  Director 
Dr.  R.  H.  Stone,  the  chairman  of  Home  Missions,  Rufus  A.  Grier, 
Dr.  Warner  L.  Hall,  Rev.  J.  Cecil  Lawrence,  Rev.  J.  Walton  Stewart, 
Jr.,  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Griggs,  Dr.  C.  G.  McClure.  Well-known  theo- 
logian Dr.  Charles  E,  S.  Kraemer,  the  minister  at  First  Church 
before  becoming  the  President  of  the  Presbyterian  School  of 
Christian  Education,  delivered  the  address.  W.E.  Price,  who  had 
just  been  elected  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  laid  the 
cornerstone  at  the  northwest  comer,  right  above  the  basement. 

Marie  Hamilton,  representing  the  Women's  Society,  placed 
various  articles  into  a  metal  box  which  was  concealed  inside  the 
stone:  a  church  history,  list  of  charter  members,  names  of 
ministers  and  laymen  who  had  conducted  services  there,  news 
items  from  the  city  papers,  church  bulletins,  copies  of  the 
program  and  addresses  delivered  at  the  exercises  and  other 
miscellaneous  items. 

Those  who  added  cement  with  a  silver-plated  trowel  were 
Hamilton,  Stone,  Charles.  W.  Allison,  Sr.  and  W.  H.  Belk  (major 
donors),  D.  A.  McGill,  senior  elder,  J. A.  Stenhouse,  the  architect 
and  R.L.  Mabe,  the  contractor. 

Dr.  Snyder  couldn't  resist  using  that  opportunity  to  ask  for 
more  donations  to  complete  the  building. 

The  architectural  style  (rectangular  red  brick  with  a  pointed 
roof)  was  used  numerous  times  for  small  Presbyterian  churches 
of  that  day.  Most  noteworthy  was  the  tall  spire.  But  Seigle 
Avenue's  is  unique,  for  rather  than  a  cross  on  top,  it  has  a  Boy 
Scout  symbol,  reflecting,  some  say.  Dr.  Snyder's  favorite  maxim 
that  "no  man  stands  as  straight  as  the  one  who  has  stooped  to 
help  a  boy."  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  Boy  Scout  activities, 
athletics  and  other  programs  for  the  young. 

Loudspeakers  housed  in  the  steeple  would  play  chimes. 

Many  memorial  gifts  helped  furnish  the  sanctuary,  but, 
although  there  were  numerous  notes  and  a  fine  Book  of 
Memories  among  church  records,  no  Memory  Room  was  ever  set 
aside  and  no  names  were  ever  recorded  in  the  book. 

The  first  worship  service  in  the  new  sanctuary  was  held  on 
Christmas  Sunday,  1949. 

Before  the  sanctuary  building  was  completed,  the  Charity 
League  began  operating  the  Sunshine  Day  Nursery  in  two  rooms 
of  the  first  building.  On  July  5,  1949,  it  opened  with  a  summer 
teacher,  Mrs.  Robert  Burns.  On  September  1,  Miss  Maude  Dixon 
took  over  as  the  permanent  teacher.  Miss  Annie  Ferguson  was  the 
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director  and  Miss  Ruth  Pearson,  the  cook.  The  Charity  League 
also  gave  a  $500  donation  to  the  church,  built  a  fence  around  the 
playground  and  redecorated  the  kitchen  and  other  rooms. 

Duncan  A.  McGilTs  daughter,  Edith,  who  had  married  Ray 
Gardner,  was  the  president  of  the  Women  of  the  Church  that  year. 

The  transient  nature  of  the  neighborhood  forced  the  church 
to  continue  to  depend  on  financial  aid  from  the  Presbytery  and 
other  local  churches.  This  assistance  supported  the  minister  and  a 
director  of  religious  activities. 

Regular  events  during  this  period  included  Sunday  school 
classes,  morning  and  evening  worship  services  on  Sunday,  choirs 
for  children  and  youth,  youth  fellowship,  a  weekly  prayer  service, 
scouting  for  boys  and  girls,  and  a  women's  auxiliary  which 
organized  social  groups  called  circles. 

Fundraisers  were  common.  The  members  held  fish  fries 
almost  every  Friday  night,  with  all  you  could  eat  for  $1.  "We  had 
somebody  who  could  really  put  away  flounder,"  recalled  an  old- 
timer.  Tickets  were  sold  ahead.  Most  often,  the  fish  was  pur- 
chased. But  sometimes,  a  group  of  men  would  go  to  the  coast  to 
fish  and  bring  their  catch  back  for  the  feast.  Generally,  it  was 
cooked  on  a  wood  fire  in  the  back  yard.  Women  made  slaw  and 
supplied  hush  puppies  and  french  fries.  Sam  Schulken,  Sr.  and 
Everett  Hartis,  an  early  choir  leader,  were  usually  in  charge. 

"A  lot  of  work  went  into  this  project,  but  they  all  seemed  to 
enjoy  it  and  were  so  proud  of  the  money  they  cleared  each 
year,"  said  Sam's  daughter,  Mary  Beth. 

Joyce  Hartis  (now  CKeefe)  recalls  the  time  that,  for  some 
reason,  they  couldn't  use  the  wood  fire.  "Every  piece  of  fish  was 
cooked  In  our  apartment,  145  Piedmont  Courts.  For  two  years, 
everything  in  the  house  smelled  like  fish." 

She  had  another  story  about  this  frequent  social  event.  It 
seems  that  there  was  one  woman  who  made  the  most  delicious 
cole  slaw,  which  she  always  brought  in  a  big  round  pot  like  a 
basin.  Her  husband  took  sick,  and  some  of  the  men  of  the  church 
went  to  visit.  There  he  was,  soaking  his  infected  feet  in 
medication  in  that  basin.  Joyce  was  sure  that  "none  of  the  men, 
not  one,  would  eat  her  cole  slaw  after  that." 

People  came  from  miles  around  for  the  $1  bargain.  "Daddy 
worked  for  the  city.  He  kept  tickets  in  his  pocket  and  sold  them 
at  the  city  bam,"  said  Joyce. 

She  and  her  mother,  Wilma,  were  Catholic,  but  her  father, 
Everett  Hartis,  took  a  hearty  interest  in  the  church  and  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  there.  "My  mother  used  to  threaten  to  put  his 
bed  over  there,"  Joyce  chuckled. 
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To  make  extra  cash  at  a  fish  fry,  they  sometimes  would  have 
a  raffle.  One  night,  Sam  Schulken  Sr.'s  name  was  called  out  as 
the  winner  of  a  donated  wallet.  Despite  being  crippled  by  rheu- 
matoid arthritis,  Sam,  Sr.  was  a  hard-working  volunteer.  He  was 
so  embarrassed  to  be  the  winner,  that  he  wanted  to  give  back  the 
prize,  but  others  told  him  he  deserved  it. 

From  time  to  time,  they  would  also  have  a  barbecue,  but  the 
bazaars  were  the  most  work.  Each  member  was  expected  to 
contribute  something  every  month  to  be  sold.  Sam,  Jr.  taught 
himself  to  crochet.  He  made  a  ruffled  doily  to  sell  at  the  bazaar. 
His  mother  Mabel  bought  it.  Among  the  "bestsellers"  were 
mirrors  cut  into  different  shapes  by  Richard  Wrenn. 

Rummage  sales  were  coordinated  by  Florence  Matson  with 
clothes  donated  from  all  over  the  city. 

Probably  the  most  extraordinary  means  of  making  money 
was  to  visit  funeral  homes.  The  ladies'  circles  did  this  and  were 
paid  25  cents  per  person.  Presumably,  the  funeral  directors'  idea 
was  to  dispel  the  anxiety  about  their  business. 

Bazaars,  fish  fries  and  other  fundraisers  came  to  a  sudden 
end  when  some  of  the  men  on  the  session  decided  that  such  an 
activity  should  not  be  done  in  a  church.  They  felt  that  p>eople 
should  better  understand  the  meaning  of  stewardship  by  pledging 
from  their  own  funds  rather  than  enticing  others  to  buy. 

Until  that  time,  hot  dog  suppers  were  popular  with  the 
young  folks.  At  an  ice  cream  supper,  they  cleared  $18,  $16  of 
which  they  put  toward  a  record  player  for  the  church.  By  helping 
out  in  the  clothes  closet,  they  made  $45.  $34  of  that  finished 
paying  for  the  record  player;  the  remaining  $1 1  was  saved  for  a 
trip  to  M  on  treat. 

The  young  people  and  their  adult  advisor,  Willodene  Smith, 
were  very  active  then.  Among  the  youth  leaders  were  Joanne 
Justice,  Julia  Harrison,  Mary  Green,  Margaret  Pickard,  Blaine 
Hall,  Nancy  Agnew,  Mary  Beth  Schulken  and  Zoie  Cook.  In  their 
newsletter.  Youth  Speaks,  Zoie  reported  that  Johnny  Furr,  Mike 
Gheesling,  Jimmy  Knight  and  Paul  Wentz  were  elected  junior 
deacons.  'These  were  our  Senior  boys.  Also  elected  were  boys 
from  the  Pioneer  Department,"  she  wrote. 

Others  active  in  the  youth  group  in  the  early  '50s:  Harold 
Rowell,  Von  Doster,  Billy  Hill  and  Josephine  Foster. 

The  Korean  War  was  very  much  in  their  minds,  as  reflected 
in  the  newsletter.  "Watch  over  our  boys.  Oh  Lord,  I  pray"  begins 
a  poem  by  Joanne  Justice.  Her  front-page  story,  "A  Salute  to 
Our  Boys  in  Service"  laments  that  "our  Youth  Group  is  now 
spread  from  South  Carolina  to  the  coast  of  Florida— by  way  of 
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California  on  to  Alaska  and  all  points  east,  namely  Korea.  It's 
quite  a  job  to  carry  on  our  youth  programs  with  boys  so  far  away 
from  us.  We  no  longer  consider  ourselves  a  local  group  but  a 
worldwide  fellowship,  serving  Christ  in  many  capacities.  We  miss 
our  old  times  together  and  look  forward  to  a  day  of  reunion  in 
the  near  future." 

The  last  page  lists  the  military  addresses  of  their  former 
president,  Charles  O.  Foster,  and  Bill  Carden,  Walter  Lee  (Buddy) 
Harkey,  Jimmy  Nelson,  Clyde  McGill,  Norman  Jones,  Reece 
Morgan,  Hank  McGraw,  Robert  Cook,  Bobby  Joe  Whitesides,  C. 
J.  Stokes,  L.  J.  Williams,  Morris  Plyler,  John  F.  Jolly  and  Daniel 
Frye. 

Although  most  went  to  Charlotte's  Central  High,  some  boys 
and  girls  from  Piedmont  Courts  attended  Glade  Valley  High,  a 
Presbyterian  boarding  school.  In  the  fall  of  1951,  David  Smith, 
Sam  Schulken,  Jr.,  Margaret  Pickard,  Jimmy  Knight  and  Johnny 
Furr  were  enrolled.  Mary  Green  was  a  freshman  at  Montreal 
College. 

Mary  Beth  Schulken  York  credits  Miss  Matson  with  starting 
her  brother,  Sam,  Jr.,  on  his  musical  career  by  getting  him 
enrolled  at  Glade  Valley,  where  he  took  care  of  four  hogs  and 
110  chickens  to  pay  for  piano  lessons.  Young  Sam  was  taken 
under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  as  a  ministerial  candidate  upon 
entering  King  College  in  Bristol,  Tennessee.  But  he  decided  early 
in  his  college  life  to  go  into  sacred  music  instead.  Sam  served 
four  congregations  and  taught  music  in  three  colleges  before  his 
retirement. 

"All  our  family  enjoyed  being  in  the  choir  under  Miss 
Matson's  direction  except  my  dad,  and  he  said  that  Florence 
never  could  find  the  right  key  for  him  to  sing  in,"  said  Mary 
Beth. 

Ruth  Canup  (now  Hall)  considers  Miss  Matson  "one  of  the 
biggest  influences  of  my  life."  Like  a  good  teacher,  Florence, 
according  to  Ruth,  "stayed  on  us  all  the  time." 

Treats  were  a  great  incentive  in  those  early  days.  If  kids 
came  to  Sunday  night  vespers  and  stayed  until  the  church  service 
was  over,  they  were  given  cakes,  doughnuts  and  packaged  pies. 

"If  we  memorized  anthems.  Miss  Matson  would  take  us  to 
Stanley's  (Drug  Store)  for  a  hot  fudge  sundae,"  said  Carol 
Simpson  (now  Miller).  "I  memorized  everything:  anthems,  the 
catechism,  everything,"  she  added,  patting  her  stomach. 

When  the  church  softball  team  was  formed,  an  organizer 
and  the  pitcher  was  a  World  War  II  vet,  Ben  Carter,  who  had 
moved  his  family  into  Piedmont  Courts  in  1947.  His  wife  told  the 
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team  that,  if  they  would  win,  she  would  make  them  a  freezer  of 
ice  cream.  "People  wondered  why  one  arm  was  longer  than  the 
other.  It  was  from  turning  the  handle  on  the  ice  cream  freezer 
twice  a  week,"  said  Dot  Carter.  "But  they  won  the  tournament." 

Some  of  those  on  the  team  were  Walter  (Buddy)  Harkey, 
Richard  Wrenn,  Ernest  and  Clyde  McGill,  Alvin  Cook,  Ernie 
Lemon,  Oner  Foster,  Laddie  Whetstone,  Jerry  Ingram,  Hank 
McGraw  and  Billy  Carden  (a  Golden  Gloves  boxer).  Sam 
Schulken,  Jr.  was  a  batboy  and  waterboy  in  '49  and  '50. 

For  awhile,  DRE  Laura  Sanford  led  other  sports  activities. 
Those  who  were  young  then  recalled  that  she  wore  tennis  shoes 
all  the  time.  In  that  day,  tennis  shoes  were  worn  to  play  tennis. 
Miss  Sanford  was  remembered  for  the  girl's  basketball  team  at 
East  Avenue  Tabernacle  and  skating  parties  in  the  parking  lot 
and  for  the  skates  which  she  provided  for  children  who  had  none. 
To  all  who  enjoyed  their  programs,  there  was  no  doubt  that  Miss 
Sanford  and  Miss  Matson  cared  deeply  for  them  as  individuals. 

If  it  weren't  for  this  church,  we  wouldn't  have  done  any- 
thing, confided  the  Ellis  and  Simpson  girls.  They  felt  that  they 
had  led  sheltered  lives,  but  their  parents  always  allowed  them  to 
take  part  in  church  activities.  Judy  Ellis  Deaton  remembered  the 
great  times  they  had  at  the  church  and  on  trips,  especially  one  to 
Chimney  Rock.  They  recalled  parties  with  presents  at  the  Char- 
lotte Woman's  Club  and  picnics  at  Hunter  Dairy  with  "personal" 
soft  drinks  and  hot  dogs  with  all  the  trimmings. 

Allison  Fence,  the  business  next  door  owned  by  Mr.  Charles 
Allison,  provided  a  free  circus  ticket  and  quarter  for  each  child. 
Frances  Ellis  Robinson  recollected  wanting  to  line  back  up  again 
to  get  another  quarter  but  never  having  the  nerve. 

Frances  was  particularly  grateful  to  her  youth  Sunday 
school  teacher,  Juanita  Plyler,  and  her  husband,  Morris.  "They 
used  to  have  picnics  and  parties  at  their  house  on  Lee  Avenue. 
She  was  a  real  good  role  model,"  said  Frances.  "After  I  had 
children  of  my  own,  I  taught  Sunday  school  and  hoped  I  could 
be  like  her."  During  elementary  years,  Frances  was  so  fond  of 
another  Sunday  school  teacher.  Ruby  Smith,  that  she  refused  to 
move  up  from  third  to  fourth  grade  when  she  was  promoted. 

On  November  14,  1952,  church  members  were  stunned  by 
the  tragic  death  of  a  child.  Frances's  sister  Linda  Sue  Ellis  was 
killed  after  being  struck  by  a  car  on  her  way  home  from  church. 

Males  like  Sam  Schulken,  Jr.  recalled  Mrs.  Hal  Garrison, 
who  in  the  late  '40s  and  early  '50s  worked  with  junior  high 
boys.  If  Hallie  Pope  Garrison  saw  someone  on  the  playground 
who  was  the  age  of  "her  boys,"  she  would  step  up  to  him  and 
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say,  "God  loves  you  and  Jesus  died  for  you."  She  would  ask  to 
meet  his  parents  and  would  have  a  prayer  with  them.  For  her 
class,  the  sanctuary  was  the  only  room  big  enough.  Gene  Church 
was  quoted  as  once  saying  that,  'if  you  didn't  come,  she  would 
go  get  you  and  bring  you." 

Was  this  dynamic  teacher  close  to  the  age  of  her  students? 
Hardly.  She  was  in  her  80s!  The  story  she  told  was  that  she  had 
wanted  to  be  a  missionary  in  Africa  but  had  gone  to  Seigle 
Avenue  instead.  For  her  amazing  effort,  she  was  honored  as  the 
Presbytery's  Sunday  School  Teacher  of  the  Year. 

Sometimes,  she  would  invite  her  group  to  her  farm.  A 
particularly  memorable  event  was  a  watermelon  party  with  more 
melons  than  they  could  count.  The  boys  laid  some  of  them  on  a 
trestle.  They  hacked  them  open  and  ate  so  many  that  they  were 
"sloshing."  Then  they  had  such  a  wild  and  wet  fight  that  they 
had  to  be  hosed  down  before  they  could  go  home. 

Even  though  this  was  a  p>eriod  of  great  hope  and  relatively 
more  affluence  for  Piedmont  Courts,  the  neighborhood  was  not 
always  peaceful.  Among  Dr.  Snyder's  papers  was  an  undated 
petition  expressing  dismay  over  "murders  and  crimes  committed 
within  the  very  shadow  of  Seigle  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church," 

"Whereas  the  pastor  and  other  members  of  this  church  have 
protested  to  city  officials  about  the  continuous  existence  of  these 
evil  places,  and. ..in  spite  of  these  protests,  two  murders  took  place 
this  past  week  and  another  party  was  wounded,  and... 

"Whereas  the  children  of  this  community  have  been 
emotionally  upset  at  what  they  have  witnessed  and  what  they  have 
heard,  and... 

"Whereas  we  believe  this  it  is  time  for  a  crusade  against  the 
existence  of  any  of  these  cafes  or  dens  in  our  community, 

"We,  the  men  of  the  Seigle  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
and  community,  demand  that  something  be  done  at  once." 

The  Price  family  recalls  the  incident  which  probably 
spawned  the  petition.  An  irate  husband  stalked  into  Cliff's  Place, 
a  bar  and  grill  on  Tenth  Street  across  from  the  side  of  Piedmont 
Courts.  The  proprietor  was  killed. 

In  1950,  when  membership  had  risen  to  242,  Miss  Blanche 
Garrett  was  hired  as  Director  of  Religious  Education. 

That  year  and  several  others,  the  church  had  one  or  more 
basketball  teams  in  a  Y.M.C.A.  league. 

Christmastime  was  always  special.  Everett  Hartis  would 
assemble  donations  of  bushels  of  fruit  and  nuts  at  his  home  to  fill 
stockings  for  all  the  children.  Then  he  played  Santa  at  a  church 
party.  Ruth  Canup  was  the  first  Mary  in  the  annual  Christmas 
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pageant.  During  one  of  those  pageants,  Blaine  Hall  was  in  charge 
of  the  lights.  The  church  could  not  afford  a  rheostat,  so  he 
devised  a  method  of  brightening  the  lights  by  dipping  two  screw 
drivers  into  salt  water  and  bringing  them  together. 

Scouting,  begun  in  the  Snyder  days,  drew  boys  to  the 
church  and  into  God's  great  outdoors.  At  first,  P.L.  Herrington 
was  scoutmaster.  Buddy  Harkey  was  involved  then.  He  eventually 
became  an  assistant  scoutmaster  and  even  worked  with  the  cub 
scouts.  For  most  of  the  '50s,  Mr.  Roy  L.  Doster  was  the  leader; 
W.R.  Canup,  Jr.  and  Blaine  Hall  were  assistant  scoutmasters.  Not 
only  did  the  boys  in  Troop  32  make  forays  to  camporees  at 
Camp  Steere  at  Lake  Wiley,  owned  by  the  local  council,  but  they 
had  their  own  Camp  Garrison.  Church  members,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hal  Garrison,  offered  their  property  in  the  Mallard  Creek  area  to 
the  scouts,  who  built  their  own  cabin.  At  14,  Mike  Gheesling  drew 
the  plans  for  it.  "We  cut  logs,  hacked  them  off  and  put'em  up," 
said  Mike,  who  still  works  in  scouting. 

Among  the  other  scouts  in  Snyder's  time  were  Ralph 
Reynolds,  Clayton  Vanderburg,  Jimmy  Williams,  Jerry  Ellis,  Gene 
Church,  Jimmy  Mullis  and  Roscoe  Barlow,  Roscoe's  mother,  a 
widow,  married  P.L.,  and  Roscoe  changed  his  last  name  to 
Herrington. 

Seven  boys  from  the  Seigle  Avenue  troop  earned  the 
prestigious  Eagle  Scout  Award. 

When  Blaine  Hall  returned  from  the  Air  Force  in  1954,  he 
started  a  troop  of  Air  Explorer  Scouts. 

Mecklenburg  Presbytery's  Camp  Stewart  was  the  scene  of 
picnics,  cookouts  and  overnight  camping,  especially  for  the 
young  people.  Mackie  Martin  and  Lynn  Price  both  served  as 
junior  counselors  for  the  summer  camp  program  one  year.  No 
one  was  supposed  to  go  on  the  lake,  but  some  teenagers  defied 
the  rule  and  their  boat  turned  over.  Lynn  recalled  that  Mackie 
fell  into  the  lake  trying  to  save  a  girl.  He  succeeded  but  caught  a 
touch  of  typhoid  in  the  process  and  had  to  be  hospitalized. 

Nancy  Simpson  learned  a  sad  lesson  about  the  outside  world 
at  Camp  Stew£u-t.  A  cabinmate  asked  her  and  Helen  Church  where 
they  lived.  After  their  answer  "Piedmont  Courts,"  the  other  giris 
snubbed  them. 

Vacation  Bible  School  continued  to  be  a  major  event  in  the 
life  of  the  church.  Dot  Price  recalls  working  in  the  junior  depart- 
ment. She  went  to  a  store  and  asked  for  red  fmger  paint  to  use 
for  a  VBS  activity.  As  the  children  were  smearing  it  on  their 
papers  and  each  other.  Dot  smelled  what  had  to  be  house  paint. 
Too  late,  their  clothes  were  ruined! 
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In  the  1953-54  annual  report,  an  unidentified  church 
historian  noted,  "We  had  tried  having  an  afternoon  circle  for  two 
years,  but  it  was  not  successful,  as  most  of  our  women  work,  so 
this  was  discontinued  —  the  members  joining  evening  circles." 

The  summer  worker  that  year  was  Vance  Baucom,  a 
seminary  student. 

A  well-baby  clinic  staffed  by  the  Mecklenburg  Department 
of  Public  Health,  began  using  the  facility  for  outreach. 

During  the  summer  of  '54,  the  congregation  chose  an 
organ,  which  they  obtained  through  a  lease/purchase  deal. 
Florence  Matson  had  arranged  for  Sam  Schulken,  Jr.  to  get  a 
choir  director  scholarship  at  the  Westminster  Choir  College  in 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  so  he  and  she  played  the  "trial"  organs 
for  the  vote.  In  the  late  summer,  he  took  the  youth  choir  to  the 
Presbyterian  Home  at  High  Point  to  give  a  concert  for  their 
beloved  Mrs.  Hal  Garrison. 

Edith  Gardner  was  again  president  of  the  Women  of  the 
Church  in  1954-55.  The  church  had  106  members  and  five 
circles  then.  Five  young  people  from  Myers  Park  came  to  teach 
Sunday  school  and  help  in  the  kindergarten  and  with  the  scouts. 
A  Girl  Scout  troop  was  organized,  and  a  popular  course  taught 
home  care  of  the  sick.  For  the  first  time  ever,  Seigle  Avenue  had 
three  basketball  teams  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  league,  with  46  boys 
participating.  Joe  Diggs  and  Jimmy  McCrorie  made  the  All  Star 
team  for  the  Pioneer  boys  at  Johnston  Y.  The  senior  and 
"biddy"  teams  played  at  Central  Y. 

Seven  years  after  beginning  his  "temporary"  position  as 
supply  pastor,  Dr.  Snyder  became  too  ill  to  continue  in  the  spring 
of  1955.  Leighton  McCutcheon,  a  son  of  missionaries,  who  was 
dedicated  to  foreign  missions,  was  hired  to  fill  in  during  the 
summer.  Dr.  Snyder  retired  again  and  soon  started  out  on  a  trip 
to  Florida,  the  trip  he  had  interrupted  for  a  ministry.  Before  he 
could  reach  his  destination,  he  had  a  heart  attack  and  died  on 
June  28,  1955. 

In  a  newspaper  editorial.  Dr.  Reuben  Sylvester  Snyder  was 
recognized  as  a  "real  pastor"  but  also  as  a  lecturer,  radio  speaker 
and  leader  of  a  committee  to  study  the  police  department.  He  was 
cited  for  his  radio  program  about  communism,  "Know  Your 
Enemy,"  which  attracted  a  large  admiring  audience. 

Dr.  Snyder's  influence  and  mission  did  not  end  with  his 
death.  Those  who  loved  him  were  determined  to  make  his  vision 
for  Seigle  Avenue  a  reality. 
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Right:   Vacation  Bible   J 
School    (VBS)    boys 
shout  with  glee.  Circa 
]953. 

Below:  A  large 
Sunday  school  gather- 
ing in  the  mulTi -pur- 
pose room  of  the 
brand  new  Snyder 
Building.  Circa  1959. 
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Growing  the  Church 


Melvin  Stanyarne  Bell  was  called  to  Seigle  Avenue  Church 
in  December,  1955  while  still  a  senior  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  Rev.  Bell,  known  as  Stan,  was  installed  as  pastor  upon 
his  graduation  the  following  June.  His  wife,  Gloria,  served  as 
organist.  The  Bells  and  their  children,  Stan,  Jr.,  Gloria  and  Mary 
Lou,  were  the  first  to  live  in  the  manse,  which  was  built  at  1720 
Flynnwood  Drive,  several  miles  east  of  Piedmont  Courts. 

Dorothy  Harkey  (now  Furr),  who  had  been  a  teenager  then, 
marveled  how  their  young  minister  "was  always  there  for  us." 
Her  face  crinkled  into  a  grin. "Stan  was  just  like  one  of  the  guys. 
You  knew  he  was  a  minister,  but  you  felt  at  ease." 

By  the  time  Bell  was  called,  church  growth  was  reflected  by 
the  expansion  of  the  session  and  diaconate.  Roy  L.  Doster, 
Morris  Plyler,  Ray  L.  Gardner,  H.  A.  Nisbet,  W.R.  Canup,  Jr.  and 
Sam  B.  Schulken,  Sr.  were  elders;  A.B.  Ferguson  and  D.  A. 
McGill,  honorary  elders.  The  nine  deacons  were  Blaine  Hall, 
Michael  Gheesling,  Joe  Pickard,  James  H.  Knight,  James  Williams, 
A.C.  Vanderburg,  Larry  Price,  C.I.  Anderson  and  C.W.  Shoupe. 
Two  of  these  deacons  later  became  ministers.  Joe  Pickard  served 
as  an  executive  presbyter  before  he  joined  the  Medical  Benevo- 
lence Foundation.   Jimmy  Knight  is  a  Baptist  minister. 

Bell  began  his  ministry  with  hard  physical  labor.  He  and 
W.R.  Canup,  Jr.,  Blaine  Hall,  Larry  Price  and  Mike  Gheesling 
finished  the  inside  of  the  sanctuary  basement,  installing  partitions, 
and,  as  one  of  the  workers  noted,  "cleaning  it  out  every  time  it 
flooded." 

"Stan  and  I  framed  the  whole  thing,"  said  Blaine.  "The 
other  guys  came  in  to  put  up  the  Sheetrock."  Because  they  could 
get  used  lumber  cheap  or  free,  they  pulled  nails  for  weeks  and 
weeks. 

In  1956,  the  church's  oldest  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan 
A.  McGill  were  honored  when  they  celebrated  their  50th  Anni- 
versary. 

That  was  also  the  year  that  the  congregation  purchased  a 
bell  to  call  the  neighborhood  to  church.  William  Rufus  Canup 
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helped  install  a  bell  above  the  connecting  hall  between  the  old 
and  new  structure.  "I  remember  him  climbing  the  ladder  with  the 
bell  on  top  of  him,"  said  his  son,  W.R.,  Jr.  A  couple  of  years 
later,  Larry  Price  got  a  letter  of  commendation  from  the  Women 
of  the  Church  for  ringing  the  bell  every  Sunday. 

It  was  during  Bell's  pastorate  that  Dr.  Snyder's  vision  of 
having  a  place  primarily  for  young  people  came  true. 

A  vigorous  building  campaign  was  launched.  "No  man 
stands  as  straight  as  the  one  who  has  stooped  to  help  a  boy!"  was 
the  fund-raising  slogan.  Although  sexist,  this  maxim  aptly 
captured  the  attitude  of  the  day.  Children  were  to  be  trained  and 
encouraged.  Hard  work  led  to  success,  and  stopping  to  help 
someone  along  the  way  was  expected. 

George  M.  Causey,  Jr.,  a  personal  friend  of  Dr.  Snyder, 
chaired  the  effort.  He  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Charles  M.  Boyd,  the 
pastor  of  Caldwell  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  and  Florence 
Matson,  who  wore  so  many  "hats"  at  Seigle  Church. 

The  result  was  a  1950s-modern  brick  and  cement  block 
structure  known  as  the  Snyder  Building.  Designed  by  Blaine  Hall, 
it  has  skylights,  floor-to-ceiling  windows  and  a  covered  walkway 
with  a  wall  in  which  a  concrete  cross  is  partially  embedded, 
Blaine  is  particularly  proud  of  the  laminated  beams  (innovative 
for  that  time)  brought  in  from  California  and  the  varied  color 
scheme.  "I  took  a  lot  of  static  about  that,"  he  admitted. 

Modern  architecture  in  those  years  featured  a  palette  of 
hues,  such  as  those  of  the  multi-colored  seats  in  Charlotte's  new 
Ovens  Auditorium.  Blaine  Hall's  violet,  green  and  blue  walls  and 
purple  front  doors  were  state-of-the-art,  but  more  conservative 
thinkers  soon  ordered  them  repainted. 

The  multi-purpose  room  and  kitchen  in  the  Snyder  Build- 
ing were  to  be  used  by  the  entire  congregation,  but  the  class- 
rooms were  designated  for  the  Pioneers  (junior  highs).  Young 
Couples'  Class,  Marie  Hamilton  Bible  Class  (women),  Senior 
High  and  Pioneer  Fellowships  (Sunday  night  groups),  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts  and  Air  Explorer  Scouts. 

Some  members  had  wanted  to  have  a  memorial  place  for 
Dr.  Snyder's  ashes.  "No,"  his  wife  had  said  firmly,  "you  don't 
worship  a  man;  you  worship  God."  Unfortunately,  Clara  Snyder 
did  not  live  to  see  the  completion  of  the  memorial  to  her 
husband. 

At  that  dedication  service,  Sunday  November  16,  1958  at  4 
o'clock,  Michelle  Moon,  Dr.  Snyder's  daughter,  was  a  special 
guest.  Other  invitees:  Thomas  L.  Robinson,  publisher  of  The 
Charlotte  News,  Dr.  Cecil  Lawrence,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
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Presbytery,  Rufus  Grier,  W.  E.  Price,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  Belk 
(W.H.  Belk  was  deceased;  Irwin  is  one  of  his  sons),  members  of 
the  Home  Mission  Committee,  John  S.  Cansler,  chairman  of  the 
Presbytery's  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Alli- 
son. J.M.  Broadwell,  Seigle  Avenue's  ruling  elder,  presided. 

Soon  thereafter,  Florence  Matson  retired  after  nine  years  of 
influencing  lives. 

Several  of  the  female  former  members  laughed  about  the 
night  they  had  tricked  the  straight-laced  Miss  Matson  into  taking 
them  to  the  Star  Castle,  a  teen  hangout  where  Jimmy  Kilgo's 
broadcast  "Kilgo's  Canteen"  originated. 

Lynn  Price  Martin,  a  teenager  then,  told  of  how  Florence 
had  tried  so  hard  to  get  her  boyfriend,  mischievous  Mackie 
Martin  into  Glade  Valley  and  was  finally  successful.  "One  day,  I 
went  to  help  do  the  bulletin,  and  she  had  her  head  on  the 
typewriter.  I  thought  someone  had  died.  But  Mackie  had  been 
kicked  out  of  Glade  Valley." 

Lynn,  who  was  an  infant  when  the  first  church  building  was 
erected,  was  in  love  with  Mackie.  They  skipped  church  one  day 
to  go  to  York,  South  Carolina  to  be  married  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  He  wouldn't  marry  them,  for  Lynn  was  too  young.  Her 
father  was  furious  when  he  found  out  where  they  had  been,  but 
Stan  Bell  was  more  understanding. 

"Stan  thought  the  world  of  Mackie,"  said  Lynn.  "He  said, 
'Don't  be  discouraged.  I  hope  I'll  be  the  one  to  do  it,  if  you  can 
wait  until  you  are  out  of  school.'" 

They  did  wait.  Lynn  was  graduated  May  29,  1959.  She 
turned  18  on  June  6  and  married  Mackie  on  June  7. 

The  Martin  wedding  was  one  of  many  at  Seigle  Avenue, 
where  the  bride  and  groom  had  courted  before  marriage.  Edith 
McGill  and  Ray  Gardner  had  married  in  the  old  building  on 
November  16,  1946,  but  many  others  preceded  and  followed 
them. 

When  Ruth  Canup  was  12  years  old,  she  sat  on  Blaine  Hall's 
knee  at  church  one  Sunday  just  before  the  19-year-old  was 
leaving  to  join  the  Armed  Services.  He  had  a  girlfriend  in  the 
church,  but  he  said  to  Ruth,  "Grow  up  while  I'm  gone,  and  I'll 
come  back  and  marry  you." 

Only  Ruth  recalled  that  statement,  but  Blaine  does 
remember  that  she  "had  the  prettiest  pigtails"  and  that  her  hair 
was  "coal  black." 

When  he  returned,  Blaine  was  asked  to  show  slides  to  the 
youth  group  about  Korea  and  an  orphanage  where  he 
volunteered  his  time.  Romance  blossomed. 
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"We  got  married  here  (May  23,  1957),"  said  Blaine.  He 
chuckled,    "I  had  to  come  that  morning  to  mow  the  lawn." 

That  was  typical  of  the  pitch-in-and-help  attitude  of 
members  throughout  the  history  of  Seigle  Avenue. 

Henry  Egbert  Cook,  known  as  "Pop"  was  the  designated 
custodian.  Some  say  he  "ran  the  church,"  At  least,  he  spent  a  lot 
of  time  keeping  the  place  clean  and  repaired.  "Mom"  and 
"Pop"  had  many  children,  some  say  10  (remarkable  because  the 
largest  apartment  had  only  three  bedrooms).  "Mom"  Cook  and 
Mimi  Canup  were  in  charge  of  the  clothing  closet,  which  was  a 
ministry  as  well  as  fundraiser.  Not  only  were  the  used  clothes  sold 
to  neighbors  who  needed  a  budget  boost,  but  heavy  clothing  was 
often  sent  to  foreign  missions. 

Many  Piedmont  Courts  families  relied  on  the  closet  for 
affordable  clothing,  but  Carol  Simpson  Miller  as  a  youngster 
used  it  for  another  purpose.  "I  used  to  buy  clothes  and  put  on 
plays.  We  strung  blankets  up  across  the  porch  and  charged 
money." 

She  pointed  out  that  people  who  were  not  leaders  or  even 
church  members  helped  out  at  Seigle  Church.  Clarine  Snipes  and 
others  made  many  a  choir  robe,  and  Carol's  mother,  Lucille,  and 
another  mother  would  wash,  starch  and  iron  choir  robes.  Her 
father,  Paul  Simpson,  had  a  car  and  would  let  her  mother  use  it  to 
chauffeur  choir  members  after  practice. 

The  church  sponsored  its  first  missionary  when  Stan  Bell 
was  pastor.  They  sent  their  part-time  youth  worker,  Willodene 
Smith,  to  the  jungles  of  Brazil.  When  she  returned,  she  delighted 
church  groups  with  her  slides  and  stories  of  their  noble  project. 

Ann  Woody  replaced  Laura  Sanford  as  DRE  in  1958,  and 
David  Dunn  worked  that  summer. 

Seigle  Avenue  members  were  active  that  year  in  the  historic 
Billy  Graham  Crusade  at  Charlotte's  Coliseum.  Two  groups  were 
organized  for  special  Bible  Study. 

In  January  1959»  Rev.  Stan  Bell  left  to  become  pastor  of 
First  Church  in  Ahoskie,  North  Carolina.  He  returned  in  1962  to 
officiate  at  the  wedding  of  Martha  Gheesling  and  James  Munroe 
Broadwell  and  in  1963  to  marry  Mary  Beth  Schulken  and  Fred 
Hayes  York. 

The  pulpit  was  vacant  until  March,  1960,  when  Rev.  Ernest 
Trice  Thompson,  Jr.  was  called. 

By  then,  there  were  seven  elders  and  eight  deacons.  Roy  L. 
Doster  was  clerk  of  the  session. 

Thompson  was  the  son  of  the  professor  of  church  history 
and  church  polity  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Richmond, 
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the  immediate  past  moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  U.S. 
He  and  his  wife,  Mary  Jacqueline  (the  daughter  of  Presbyterian 
minister  Dr.  Holmes  Rolston),  were  young  and  enthusiastic.  They 
had  two  small  daughters,  Mary  Helen  and  Julia  Lee. 

The  Thompsons  had  come  from  John  Knox  church  in 
Shelby.  While  there,  Ernest  had  taken  issue  with  the  Presbyterian 
church  for  not  actively  seeking  members  from  among  workers  in 
the  cotton  mills.  He  gave  some  speeches  stating  that  the 
Presbyterian  church  could  appeal  to  all  people. 

Rev.  Howard  Chadwick  of  Westminster,  who  was  chairing 
the  Presbytery's  Church  Extension  Committee,  stepped  up  to  him 
after  one  of  those  talks."Did  you  really  mean  that?"  he  asked. 

"Of  course,"  Thompson  had  replied.  The  next  thing  he 
knew,  Ray  Gardner  and  J.M.  (Jack)  Broadwell  were  sitting  in  his 
Shelby  congregation. 

Jack,  who  was  on  the  pulpit  committee  that  called  Thomp- 
son, remembers  him  fondly.  "E.T.  named  his  last  child  after  our 
first,"  he  said  proudly.  "He  was  a  good  preacher  and  did  a  lot  of 
visiting,  especially  with  the  elderly.  I  brought  him  in  and  I 
followed  him." 

He  was  referring  to  Thompson's  returning  to  Charlotte  in 
1967  to  lead  Forest  Hill;  Jack's  family  transferred  their  member- 
ship there. 

While  at  Seigle,  the  Thompsons  had  two  more  children, 
Ernest  Trice,  III  and  James  Jonathan. 

The  church's  membership  reached  its  peak  (about  350) 
during  Thompson's  pastorate.  Programs  included  Girl  Scouts, 
Boy  Scouts,  youth  fellowships.  Piedmont  Women's  Club,  kin- 
dergarten, primary  weekday  program  and  a  Y.M.C.A.  basketball 
team,  Florence  Matson,  who  had  left  the  church  for  a  short  time, 
returned  as  choir  director,  organist,  church  visitor  and  church 
secretary.  By  then,  she  was  in  her  60s  but  just  as  spry  and 
dedicated  as  ever.  A  number  of  summer  workers,  including  Ruth 
Zealy  and  Susan  Snow,  were  hired  part-time  to  work  with 
children  and  youth  until  Miss  Sheila  Bremer  came  as  the  Director 
of  Christian  Education  in  June,  1962. 

For  the  first  time,  Seigle  Avenue  obtained  an  assistant  pastor. 
Rev.  William  Barnes  from  Hagerstown,  who  worked  briefly  with 
visitation  and  youth  ministry. 

Mr.  Pat  Herring,  from  Trinity,  volunteered  to  work  three 
days  a  week  visiting  and  helping  with  finances. 

Even  during  this  perhaps  healthiest  period,  the  church 
depended  on  the  assistance  of  volunteers  and  money  to  pay  extra 
staff.  Ernest  recalled  that  First,  Myers  Park  and  Covenant  could 
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always  be  counted  on.  He  was  very  complimentary  of  his  own 
church  members,  too. 

"Looking  at  all  my  years  of  ministry,"  he  reflected  in 
1995,  "I  had  as  good  a  strong  lay  leadership  there  as  I've  had  in 
any  church."  He  particularly  mentioned  Clyde  McGill,  an  elder, 
choir  leader  (when  Florence  was  not  there)  and  church  visitor, 
who  was  also  active  in  Christian  education.  Everett  Hartis  was 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school. 

"I  didn't  spend  much  time  in  the  office,"  he  said.  "I  spent 
most  of  my  time  in  Piedmont  Courts."  Ernest  was  under  the 
impression  that  public  housing  was  supposed  to  be  a  temporary 
place  for  people  to  stay  until  they  could  get  on  the  feet 
financially.  But  he  was  struck  when  a  man  told  him  that  he  made 
lots  of  money  but  didn't  report  it  so  he  could  stay  where  the  rent 
was  so  cheap.  Sometimes,  when  Ernest  asked  children  what  they 
wanted  to  do  when  they  grew  up,  they  would  say  they  were  going 
to  be  on  welfare  like  their  parents.  He  noticed  that  some  older 
adults  had  been  there  their  entire  married  lives. 

Conversely,  he  knew  others  who  had  the  goal  of  moving 
out.  "One  lady  never  unpacked  her  suitcase,"  he  recalled. 

The  majority  of  the  World  War  II  vets  had  already  worked 
their  way  up  and  out.  A  number  of  those  families  stayed  at  Seigle 
Avenue  Church,  however. 

Church  workers  and  members  were,  by  and  large,  indistin- 
guishable—all were  of  the  dominant  race  and  closer  than  ever  in 
income. 

"I  think  I  knew  every  person  who  lived  in  Piedmont 
Courts,"  said  Ernest.  "Some  criminals  were  there,  but  they 
didn't  come  to  church."  He  thought  a  moment.  "One  man 
threw  me  physically  out  of  his  apartment— didn't  hurt  me,  but 
picked  me  up  and  put  me  out.  We'd  had  a  disagreement.  He'd 
been  talking  about  how  he  could  make  big  money  in  drugs." 

Ernest  attributed  the  jump  in  membership  to  his  constant 
invitations.  "Whenever  anyone  new  came,  I  went  and  asked  them 
to  join." 

The  budget  for  1962  zoomed  to  $18,700  (from  $8,095  in 
1955).  Benevolences  reported  to  the  Presbytery  were  $3,195— 
remarkable  because  53  of  the  105  churches  gave  less. 

Sheila  Bremer  resigned  in  the  spring  of  1963  to  be  married. 
Mary  Moeller  was  the  summer  worker  and  Miss  Elise  Williams 
took  Sheila's  place  in  August,  1963. 

At  the  close  of  the  worship  service  on  June  2,  1963, 
Florence  Matson  married  her  childhood  sweetheart,  Howard 
Campbell  Gilmer,  and  resigned. 
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Because  members  had  fanned  out  into  other  neighborhoods. 
Rev.  Thompson  kept  in  touch  with  his  congregation  via  frequent 
letters,  all  signed  "Ernest." 

In  June  1964,  Bill  Alexander,  a  student  at  Erskine  College, 
came  for  the  summer. 

Neither  Richard  Wrenn  nor  Jane  Snipes  were  church  mem- 
bers when  they  met  at  a  fish  fry,  but  they  joined  soon  after  they 
were  married.  Jane  was  pregnant  with  her  third  child  when  Rev. 
Thompson  begged  and  pleaded  with  her  to  take  the  Women  of 
the  Church  president's  job.  She  was  hesitant  but  he  persisted. 
"I'll  help  you  every  step  of  the  way,"  he  promised.  Two  months 
after  she  accepted,  he  announced  his  resignation— a  "betrayal" 
she  reminded  him  of  years  later.  Of  course,  she  did  just  fine 
without  his  help. 

E.T.  Thompson,  Jr.  left  August  15,  1964,  headed  for  a 
church  in  Bartow,  Florida.  "When  I  left  Seigle  Avenue,  I  was 
worn  out,"  he  said.  "If  I'd  stayed,  I  might  have  had  a  nervous 
breakdown."  He  told  of  daily  crises— always  someone  in  need. 
"The  church  was  doing  what  the  government  later  set  up  all 
those  poverty  programs  to  do,"  he  added. 

So  solid  was  the  congregation  during  Thompson's  pastorate 
that  some  members  began  to  talk  of  the  church  becoming  self- 
supporting.  Indeed,  it  seemed  possible,  an  enticing  idea  that 
meant  that  the  session  would  no  longer  have  to  apply  to  the 
Presbytery  for  funds  or  undergo  an  annual  evaluation  of  the 
ministry  to  justify  the  request.  However,  the  officers  as  a  body 
recognized  that  the  needs  of  the  community  would  always 
require  more  resources  than  the  membership  alone  could 
provide.  They  chose  not  to  make  the  changeover— a  wise 
decision,  because  the  church  and  the  community  were  soon  to 
undergo  a  great  upheaval. 
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Christian  brotherhood  from  one  sister  church  to  another 

-  Mary  Agnes  Ward,  artist 


...and  bacic  again 
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Part  Two: 

Redefining    Community 

Ministry 

1965-1983 


The  Noble  Knights  of  the  '60s  still  hold  reunions,  such  as 
this  '90s  camping  trip.  Front  row:  Rev.  Larry  Hill,  Johnny 
Coleman.  George  Michie,  Quinzelle  Allen;  2nd  row:  Herbie  l^e 
McKinney,  Harvey  Pegues,  James  McFadgion,  Charles  Lovett: 
Behind:  Gary  Means,  John  Co\,  Jerry  Doster,  Claude  Covington. 

Even  little  Kirk  and  his  big  brother  Greg  enjoyed  teen 
activities  with  their  parents.  Mary  Carol  and  George  Michie.  and 
Mary  Davis.  Finda  Kay  Lewis  (front),  Jerry  Doster.  Janet  Digsby 
and  Michael  Hill  (hidden  behind  Janet).  Circa  1973. 
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If  ever  a  church  had  a  reason  to  close  its  doors,  Seigle 
Avenue  had  one  during  the  late  "60s  and  early  "70s.  Precedents 
surrounded  them.  In  the  frantic  "white  flight"  from  the  neigh- 
borhood, other  churches  were  fleeing  with  their  congregations. 

For  a  session  struggling  to  become  self-sufficient,  the  loss 
of  large  numbers  of  members,  many  of  them  leaders,  was 
devastating.  When  elders  and  deacons  began  jumping  ship,  the 
dilemma  became  more  dire. 

Those  remaining  were  desperate  for  help  but  determined 
that,  until  the  Lord  told  them  to  close  the  doors,  they  would  not. 

Help  came  from  ministers,  other  Presbyterians,  other 
denominations,  other  communities,  economic  and  ethnic  groups 
---and  finally  from  Piedmont  Courts. 

If  the  founding  members  thought  that  attracting  neigh- 
borhood participation  and  then  commitment  was  difficult,  they 
would  consider  the  new  task  next  to  impossible.  The  issues  of 
racial  and  economic  differences  were  complicated  by  fear  and 
distrust.  No  one  could  blame  those  who  chose  to  give  up. 

But  the  faithful  few  and  their  new  friends  would  declare 
the  Gospel  by  their  actions.  Theirs  would  be  a  Servant  church, 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  their  neighbors  six  days  a  week  and 
worshipping  God  on  Sundays.  Surely  Piedmont  Courts  residents 
who  came  on  a  weekday  would  join  them  on  the  Lord's  day. 
That  was  very  slow  in  happening.  But  the  invitation  was  always 
there. 

And  the  Door  Holders,  who  kept  that  invitation  open,  no 
matter  what,  should  be  recognized— and  appreciated. 

-  Margaret  G.  Bigger 


Ever  Ready  Club  members  often  dressed  up  in  hats  to 
come  to  the  weekday  lunches  at  the  church. 

Mothers  Club  members  Mazie  Stewart,  Veria  Mae  Harrell 
and  Pearl  Doster  deliver  the  Mothers  Invention  to  every  door. 
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Turmoil  and  Traumatic  Transition 


A  Presbyterian  congregation  calls  a  minister  with  an  of>en- 
ended  invitation.  The  Lord  calls  one  for  certain  tasks  during  a 
specific  time. 

As  with  past  ministers,  the  Rev.  William  A.  Stewart,  Jr., 
according  to  former  elder  George  Michie,  "was  the  perfect 
match  for  this  church  at  that  time." 

Ten  days  after  the  passage  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  the 
Charlotte  Housing  Authority  (CHA)  began  desegregating  its 
developments.  Black  families  chosen  to  be  first  had  to  pass  rigor- 
ous screening.  A  black  Piedmont  Courts  resident  reported  that 
she  and  her  husband  had  to  produce  a  marriage  license.  Some- 
one checked  her  housekeeping  habits  and  called  her  minister  to 
find  out  whether  they  were  in  good  standing.  Having  passed  all 
those  tests,  she  was  incensed  a  few  years  later  when  her  new  next 
door  neighbor  was  less  than  an  upstanding  citizen  (the  CHA,  by 
then,  considered  financial  need  the  prime  prerequisite). 

Undoubtedly,  the  Housing  Authority  was  attempting  to  avert 
trouble.  On  the  whole,  they  succeeded.  But  instead  of  getting  to 
know  their  fine  black  neighbors,  many  whites  fled. 

"White  flight"  was  already  a  reality  when  Bill  and  his  wife, 
Sarah,  and  baby  Rachel  arrived  in  February,  1965,  (Their  son, 
Wiley,  would  be  bom  during  his  stay  in  Charlotte.) 

In  March  1965,  the  Each  One  Reach  One  tutoring  program, 
sponsored  at  first  by  the  Y.W.C.A.  and  utilizing  volunteers  from 
Myers  Park  Church,  was  established  at  Seigle  Avenue.  Danny 
Vemer,  who  held  leadership  positions  at  both  the  Y  and  Myers 
Park,  was  the  key  organizer.  Each  tutor  came  one  afternoon  a 
week  to  help  one  child  from  Elizabeth  School  learn  to  read  for 
one  hour.  A  few  of  the  children  were  black. 

Like  15-20  other  Myers  Park  women,  I  plucked  a  name  out 
of  a  collection  plate  and  headed  to  Piedmont  Courts  to  help  a 
child  read.  Her  name  was  Mary  Shrader  and  she  was  in  the 
second  grade.  The  adorable  freckled-faced  redhead,  her  sister 
and  two  brothers  lived  a  block  away  on  Seigle  Avenue. 

We  were  teaching  phonics,  and  after  about  two  months,  I 
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discovered  the  joy  that  a  "real"  teacher  must  feel  when  the  light 
of  understanding  dawns  on  a  little  face.  "Do  you  mean  that  I  cem 
read  any  word   I  come  to,  just  by  sounding  it  out?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,"  I  sighed,  wondering  why  I  had  been  so  inept. 

Suddenly,  Mary  grabbed  the  King  James  Bible  from  the 
table  and  tried  to  read  that.  Then  she  hopped  up  and  raced  across 
the  room  to  a  Sunday  school  picture  of  Christ  on  the  wall.  She 
placed  her  thumb  on  the  first  word  of  the  caption  and,  like  I  had 
taught  her,  ran  it  along  the  word,  sounding  the  syllables,  "Je... 
sus."  She  looked  over  at  me.  "Who's  that?" 

I  was  stunned.  At  25,  I  was  still  so  naive,  I  assumed  that 
every  American  knew  who  Jesus  Christ  was.  And  we  had  been 
told  that  we  need  not  express  our  faith  as  tutors,  for  the  children 
would  know  our  motivation  just  because  we  were  working  in  a 
church.  How  wrong  we  all  were! 

But  Danny  believed  that,  by  getting  personally  involved,  we 
women  could  change  lives,  even  society.  Her  enthusiasm  instilled 
that  belief  in  others.  She  told  Kay  Reimler  of  The  Charlotte  News, 
"To  give  a  child  a  sense  of  his  own  worth...  It's  the  most  excit- 
ing, most  gratifying  thing  I've  ever  done."  Under  her  leadership, 
the  tutoring  program  grew  annually.  Women  who  had  never  been 
on  that  side  of  town  before,  who  may  never  have  known  a  child 
from  another  economic  background  were  realizing  that  she  was 
right,  even  if  friends  were  shaking  their  heads. 

A  few  black  children  were  trickling  into  Sunday  school  and 
weekday  programs,  too.  No  black  adults  had  joined,  but  times 
were  changing,  and  Bill  Stewart  would  lead  his  church  to  meet  the 
challenges.  New  staff  members  assisted  him.  Joe  Rigsby,  a 
theological  student  from  Johnson  C.  Smith,  visited  in  the  Courts 
and  worked  with  youth  as  a  student  minister.  Neill  Whitlock  from 
Myers  Park  served  as  a  Christian  layworker,  a  term  for  "doer  of 
whatever."  Summers  Tarlton,  a  retired  Director  of  Christian  Ed 
(DCE),  joined  the  church  and  immediately  pitched  in.  Church 
member  Paul  Simpson  became  a  part-time  custodian. 

Linda  Ritch  (now  Helms)  thought  of  Seigle  as  "the  little 
church  in  the  wild  woods,"  because,  as  a  child  walking  to  Bible 
school,  she  had  to  cross  a  patch  of  woods  from  Persimmon  Street. 
In  1966,  while  attending  Central  Piedmont  Community  College, 
the  Young  Life  worker  returned  to  teach  Sunday  school. 

By  August  of  '66,  Observer  staff  writer  Eari  Lawrimore  was 
praising  Seigle  Avenue,  "where  'church  going'  takes  on  a  new 
and  wider  meaning." 

In  addition  to  the  usual  programs,  Eastside  Neighborhood 
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Center,  sponsored  by  the  anti-poverty  agency  Charlotte  Area 
Fund,  was  housed  upstairs  in  the  old  building.  The  community 
college  was  conducting  basic  education  classes  downstairs  for 
136  adults.  In  a  basement  classroom,  Student  Urban  Ministry  par- 
ticipants were  meeting  to  plan  a  day  camp  for  5-to-l  1 -year-olds. 
Twenty-six  college  students  were  leading  day  camps  that  summer 
at  nine  locations  under  the  auspices  of  Mecklenburg  Presbytery 
("Southern"  Presbyterian),  Catawba  Synod  (the  predominantly 
black  '"Northern"  Presbyterian),  the  Student  Interracial  Ministry 
and  Myers  Park  Baptist  Church. 

Lawrimore  reported  that  Seigle  Avenue  "devotes  time,  ener- 
gy, space,  money,  perspiration  and  prayer  to  help  others- 
defining  the  words  'church'  and  'worship'  all  over  again."  He 
seemed  in  awe  of  their  having  only  255  members,  whereas 
hundreds  more  used  its  facilities. 

"Whether  someone  has  his  name  on  church  rolls,  whether 
his  needs  are  'spiritual'  in  the  restricted  sense  or  economic  or 
educational— -this  hardly  seems  to  matter  to  Rev.  William  A. 
Stewart,  Jr.,  the  church's  dynamic  young  pastor." 

A  dramatic  photo  accompanying  the  article  showed  black 
and  white  children  informally  talking  on  the  lawn,  viewed 
through  the  cross-shaped  cut-out  of  the  church's  sign. 

Not  long  after  this  positive  publicity,  a  group  of  deacons  at 
a  joint  officers  meeting  presented  a  petition  against  Bill  Stewart, 
accusing  him  of,  among  other  things,  heresy.  According  to  Bill, 
he  had  plugged  along  for  the  first  year  or  so,  allowing  the  church 
to  function  much  as  it  had  in  the  past.  Then  he  had  pushed  hard 
to  desegregate.  Most  elders  agreed  with  him,  but  the  majority  of 
the  deacons  did  not.  There  was  much  debate  about  whether  to 
move  the  church  to  the  suburbs  to  follow  their  own  people  (as 
other  churches  in  the  neighborhood  were  doing)  or  to  maintain 
an  active  ministry  to  black  and  white  alike. 

Bill  Stewart  went  to  the  Presbytery's  Commission  on  the 
Minister  chairman,  Tom  Murphy  from  Avondale  Church,  to  say 
"Give  me  six  months,  and  I'll  relocate."  Murphy  refused.  "The 
Presbytery,"  Bill  said,  "was  on  the  right  side  of  that  issue." 

What  Seigle  was  doing  was  what  the  Presbytery  strived  for. 
Rev.  Stewart,  of  course,  had  the  first  integrated  staff  in  Charlotte. 

Bill  told  about  going  to  Rev.  James  Fogartie,  Myers  Park's 
senior  minister  about  the  dilemma  as  well.  Jim  supported  him 
wholeheartedly. 

But  he  had  to  face  his  own  officers.  When  the  Commission 
on  the  Minister  had  heard  both  sides  and  studied  the  issue,  they 
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returned  for  another  joint  officers  meeting.  For  two  hours,  discus- 
sions became  arguments,  but  the  Commission  affirmed  that  the 
Presbytery  stood  for  the  goals  that  Bill  Stewart  espoused.  They 
gave  the  dissenters  three  choices:  stay  with  Bill  as  pastor,  stay 
under  the  leadership  of  an  appointed  Administrative  Commission, 
which  would  uphold  the  same  goals,  or  leave. 

"I  lost  80%  of  the  deacons  and  20%  of  the  elders  in  one 
night.  Ultimately,  80%  of  the  members  left  within  three  or  four 
months.  We  got  down  to  about  60,"  he  recalled.  "It's  the  only 
time  I  went  home  from  a  session  meeting  and  cried.  I  just  lost 
it."' 

Some  time  later,  he  was  sitting  on  the  sanctuary  steps  at  dusk 
looking  across  the  street  at  Piedmont  Courts,  wondering  how  a 
boy  raised  in  a  mill  village  in  Gaston  County  could  get  into  such 
a  predicament.  But  he  knew  that  Jesus  loved  the  people  over  there 
as  much  as  those  on  his  side  of  the  street.  And  he  was  convinced 
that,  to  be  a  church  member,  all  you  had  to  do  was  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ— no  conditions.  "That  was  a  resurrection  experience 
that  night,"  said  Bill  Stewart.  "I  knew  I  needed  to  do  what  I  had 
to  do." 

But  who  would  help?  Even  some  still  on  the  roll  maintained 
only  a  meaningless  membership,  neglecting  to  transfer  their 
church  letters.  Most  of  those  remaining  had  long  since  left  Pied- 
mont Courts.  The  majority  worked  full-time  and  could  not  be 
available  for  weekday  activities.  Others  were  elderly.  All  were 
dazed,  overwhelmed,  confused,  hurt,  even  angry.  Now  what?  Why 
now,  just  when  we  were  truly  thriving?  Can  we  keep  this  ministry 
going?  Help! 

The  strong  families  left  were  the  Gardners,  Gheeslings, 
Canups,  Halls,  Simpsons,  Todds  and  Vera  Moore,  a  determined, 
committed  cadre.  The  remnant,  according  to  Edith  Gardner  "re- 
affirmed the  original  purpose  for  which  this  church  was  founded: 
to  minister  to  the  Piedmont  Courts  community." 

Anne  Strickland  McQuiston  emphasized  their  strength. 
'The  commitment  was  there.  If  people  were  not  there,  that  was 
too  bad.  But  the  commitment  was  there,  and  the  vote  was  there." 

Bill  Stewart  set  out  to  find  new  people  and  funds  to  carry 
out  that  commitment.  He  looked  first  to  other  Christians.  He 
would  take  their  money,  but  what  he  really  wanted  was  their  time. 
Pricking  the  consciences  of  white  church-goers.  Bill  shamed  them 
into  facing  the  problems  of  poverty  and  social  injustice.  He 
challenged  them  to  demonstrate  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
residents  of  Piedmont  Courts,  whatever  the  color  of  their  skin— 
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and  to  show  them  in  person.  A  few  whites,  feeling  intense  guilt 
for  the  sins  of  their  forefathers,  agreed  to  do  their  part  to  "make 
things  right." 

With  the  notion  that  it  was  the  mainstream  churches'  respon- 
sibility to  help  out,  he  encouraged  them  to  loan  out  members  for 
a  specific  period  of  time.  Jim  Fogartie  of  Myers  Park  gave  him 
the  forum  he  wanted:  a  family  night  supper  program  and  later  a 
sermon  at  Myers  Park.  And  volunteers  heard  the  call. 

Phil  and  Carrol  Davis  responded  to  the  supper  appeal  by 
teaching  Sunday  school  first  graders.  "We'd  come  down  for 
Sunday  school  and  go  to  Myers  Park  for  service,"  said  Carrol. 

A  few  more  fellow  ministers  answered  the  call.  "Dick  Hilde- 
brandt  of  Wilmore  believed  in  my  ministry,  too,"  said  Stewart. 
"He  was  a  great  help."  He  laughed  about  the  time  Hildebrandt 
was  driving  the  ancient  bus  Bill  had  gotten  to  haul  kids  around, 
and  it  broke  down  somewhere  on  the  other  end  of  the  county. 

Presbytery  friends  always  made  sure  there  was  an  appro- 
priate summer  program  leader.  In  1%8,  Susan  Webb,  a  student  at 
the  Presbyterian  School  of  Christian  Education  (PSCE),  and  all 
the  volunteers  she  could  muster  did  the  job.  Her  husband,  Fred, 
was  doing  an  internship  at  Myers  Park. 

Anne  Strickland  (now  McQuiston)  from  Covenant  Presby- 
terian, worked  all  four  summers  of  her  college  years  at  Seigle. 

'That  experience  influenced  my  decision  to  major  in  Chris- 
tian education,"  she  said.  "Bill  Stewart  supervised  us.  I  think 
Bill's  focus  was  on  education.  I  think  he  wanted  to  educate  the 
community  and  demonstrate  that  some  things  were  possible.  With 
the  college  students,  it  was  a  training  ground  for  us,  too.  He  took 
us  down  to  Social  Services,  when  Wallace  Kuralt  was  there.  He 
took  us  to  meet  with  community  leaders  to  find  out  how  change 
was  possible  and  ways  to  go  after  that.  He  was  always  about  three 
steps  ahead  of  the  rest  of  us." 

In  recalling  some  of  the  other  young  people  who  learned 
while  teaching  children,  she  mentioned  that  at  least  three  are  now 
Presbyterian  ministers:  George  Kuykendall,  Joe  Rigsby,  and 
David  Vemer  (Danny's  and  Hugh's  son).  Among  those  who 
served  one  or  more  years  were  Alice  Blue,  Bill  Matthews,  Bailey 
Phelps,  John  Barge,  Pat  Beverly,  Joyce  Bynum  (who  later  married 
George  Kuykendall),  James  Cuthbertson,  Marilyn  Roseboro,  Ann 
Hrabanek,  Susan  Broadway  and  Carol  Runge. 

"For  all  of  the  high  school,  college  and  seminary  students 
that  worked  at  Seigle  Avenue  and  the  other  inner-city  churches,  it 
was  a  life-changing  event,"  said  Anne.  "We  never  looked  at  the 
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world  in  the  same  way.  Many  of  us  went  on  to  pursue  church 
precessions  or  careers  in  helping  professions." 

Anne  did  not  want  anyone  to  miss  this  point. "We'll  always 
be  grateful  to  our  home  churches  and  Presbytery  for  giving  us 
the  opportunity  to  have  such  a  meaningful  experience.  To  this 
day,  some  of  us  remain  in  touch  with  each  other.  The  numbers  at 
Seigle  may  be  small »  but  the  ministry  is  far  reaching." 

Serving  at  Seigle  was  not  always  pleasant  in  that  tense  era 
when  young  people  were  seeing  needs  not  color  while  the 
establishment  viewed  disruption  of  the  former  social  order  as 
dangerous. 

Not  until  1995  did  this  behind-the-scenes  story  come  out.  A 
Presbytery  committee  chairman  came  to  Bill  Stewart's  office  one 
hot  afternoon  with  a  message  from  Dr.  Warner  Hall  of  Covenant 
to  stop  mixing  black  and  white  youth.  It  seems  that  some  of  his 
influential  members  objected  to  the  fraternization  of  black  and 
white  teenagers.  They  learned  that  the  integrated  staff  was  having 
picnics  in  local  parks  during  their  break  time  and  sometimes 
visited  in  each  other's  homes.  Neighbors,  not  parents,  were 
incensed.  To  other  objectors,  the  issue  was  that  they  had — gasp! — 
integrated  swimming  during  day  camp  out  at  Camp  Stewart. 

"Maybe  it  was  because  I  was  sweltering  in  my  90-degree 
office,  and  I  thought  of  him  in  his  air-conditioned  one,"  said 
Bill.  "But  I  responded,  'You  tell  Warner  Hall  if  he  would  like  to 
have  a  call  to  Seigle  Avenue  Church  I  think  I  can  arrange  it 
tomorrow.  But  if  he  doesn't,  you  just  tell  him  to  run  his  church 
and  I'll  run  mine.'" 

Ultimately,  Covenant  pulled  out  of  the  program,  but  Anne 
Strickland  stayed  on.  "Warner  was  getting  pressure  from  a 
member  in  Covenant  with  big  bucks,"  she  recalled.  "I  was 
always  real  hurt  over  that,  because  Warner  had  such  a  good 
reputation  with  community  relations." 

Dr.  Warner  Hall  was  the  first  chairman  of  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Community  Relations  Committee,  which  made 
significant  strides  in  the  peaceful  integration  of  businesses, 
schools  and  organizations  throughout  the  area.  He  served  ad- 
mirably from  1965-71. 

"It  took  two  years,"  Bill  said,  "but  eventually,  our  relation- 
ship healed,  and  Warner  was  very  supportive — which  I  realized 
later  he  had  been  ail  along." 

Bill  Stewart  was  unaware  of  how  politically  dangerous  it  was 
for  a  minister  of  a  "tall  steeple"  church  to  take  too  strong  a 
stand  on  desegregation  then.  Undoubtedly,  to  remain  where  he 
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was,  Warner  Hall  did  what  he  had  to  do  knowing  full  well  that  Bill 
Stewart  would  respond  exactly  as  he  did. 

When  Anne  Strickland  earned  her  Christian  education 
degree  from  St.  Andrews,  Bill  obtained  a  Mary  Lynn  Richardson 
Foundation  grant  to  pay  for  her  services  for  two  years.  "I  hired 
Marilyn  Roseboro  to  help  me,"  she  said  of  her  summer  friend. 

Anne  does  not  take  credit  for  recruiting  her  sister,  but  Judy 
Strickland  did  come  to  teach  Sunday  school.  Judy  took  a  special 
interest  in  little  Jack  Faile  and  keeps  up  with  him  even  today. 

Anne  and  Linda  Ritch  Helms  both  fondly  recall  the  Bugs, 
"Johnny  Coleman  and  that  whole  crowd."  Anne  told  how  they 
came  in  off  the  street  one  day  and  said  they  wanted  a  club. 
'They  named  themselves.  They  walked  in  and  told  me  this." 

None  were  from  Piedmont  Courts.  Strangers  to  Anne,  they 
were  from  Belmont,  the  larger  community  nearby.  But  Bill 
Stewart  gave  his  blessing,  "So  we  launched  their  group,"  said 
Anne,  "and  Linda  and  I  started  a  group  for  the  girls." 

She  told  about  a  field  trip  to  a  black  radio  station.  On  the 
air,  they  were  asked  where  they  were  from.  One  said,  "We're  the 
Bugs  from  Piedmont  Courts."  The  station  then  got  numerous 
calls  from  indignant  people  saying,  'There  are  no  bugs  at 
Piedmont  Courts!" 

Myers  Park  and  Plaza  Presbyterian  helped  start  the  breakfast 
program.  "We  preceded  any  kind  of  feeding  program  in  the 
public  schools,"  said  Anne. 

"We  went  through  the  integration  of  public  schools  while  I 
was  working  here.  Bill  Stewart  had  me  visit  the  neighborhood 
schools.  Anybody  who  wanted  to  talk  about  separate  but  equal 
schools  hasn't  talked  to  me  yet — because  if  you  hadn't  been  in 
those  schools,  you  just  didn't  know  how  unequal  they  were." 

A  typical  example  was  Alexander  Street  School  just  behind 
Piedmont  Courts.  Not  only  was  it  woefully  run  down,  it  did  not 
provide  enough  books  for  every  student  to  have  one  for  each 
subject.  The  principal  had  to  share  an  office  with  his  secretary, 
giving  him  no  privacy  whatsoever. 

"I  talked  with  principals  about  what  the  children  needed," 
remembered  Anne.  'They  said,  if  you  could  just  get  these  kids 
to  school  with  a  full  stomach,  they  could  begin  to  pay  attention. 
We  started  the  breakfast  program  here.  Third  Presbyterian  and 
Commonwealth  helped  staff  it." 

Anne  chuckled  thinking  about  those  days.  "You  know  how 
they  mail  samples  out.  A  lot  of  those  are  undeliverable,  and  we 
got  grits,  instant  grits,  I  remember  going  to  the  Health  Depart- 
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ment,  consulting  with  one  of  the  nutritionists  to  develop  menus 
and. ..having  to  show  up  here  to  let  volunteers  in  at  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning  when  the  temperature  was  five  degrees." 

She  explained  why  they  fed  the  children  so  early.  "When 
they  desegregated  the  schools,  they  made  the  bus  rides  deliber- 
ately long.  They  didn't  want  people  to  like  the  system.  They 
wanted  people  to  be  dissatisfied,  and  the  children  from  this 
neighborhood  were  bused  out  to  Winterfield  and  Olde  Provi- 
dence. Way  out." 

Piedmont  Courts  children  changed  schools  frequently. 

In  the  1970-71  school  year,  for  instance,  elementary  chil- 
dren in  certain  apartments  went  to  lst-4th  grades  at  Winterfield 
and  5th  and  6th  grades  at  Villa  Heights.  Others  attended  Eliza- 
beth all  six  years.  A  third  group  rode  buses  to  lst-4th  grades  at 
Lansdowne  and  walked  to  First  Ward  for  5th  and  6th.  Those  who 
had  been  to  Idlewild  the  year  before  were  reassigned  {after  the 
school  year  had  started)  to  go  to  the  proper  school  according  to 
their  apartment  numbers.  Some  who  had  attended  Olde  Provi- 
dence earlier  were  mis-assigned  back  there.  Sp)ecial  education 
classes  drawing  from  Piedmont  Courts  were  at  Di  I  worth  School. 
The  only  good  news:  all  would  go  to  Alexander  Graham  Junior 
High  and  East  Mecklenburg  High  School.  Fleets  of  buses  would 
line  up  in  front  of  the  Courts  to  disburse  them  all. 

The  next  year,  after  the  feeder  school  concept  was  devel- 
oped (certain  elementary  schools  would  feed  into  certain  junior 
highs,  which  would  feed  into  a  single  high  school).  Piedmont 
Courts  was  segmented  into  three  feeder  areas.  Even  the  number- 
ing system  was  bizarre.  One  building  was  divided  down  the 
middle,  and  children  from  apartment  numbers  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  Courts  were  assigned  to  the  same  school.  That  year,  buses 
were  dispatched  to  Cotswold  Elementary,  Randolph  Junior  High 
and  East  High  School  from  one  section,  Elizabeth,  Piedmont 
Junior  High,  and  Myers  Park  High  from  another.  The  remaining 
children  attended  Winterfield,  Villa  Heights,  Eastway  Junior  High 
and  Garinger  High.  When  I  was  among  those  who  protested,  we 
were  told  that  it  was  to  keep  the  kids  from  forming  gangs. 

Three  years  after  founding  Each  One  Reach  One,  Danny 
Verner  was  ready  to  pursue  other  interests.  I  had  continued 
tutoring  Mary  and  her  sister,  Carolyn,  after  they  had  left  the  area 
to  go  into  foster  care,  but  1  returned  to  replace  Danny  as  co- 
ordinator. 

In  that  capacity,  I  was  frequently  amazed  by  children's 
comments  like  Eric's.  We  were  waiting  outside  the  Snyder  Build- 
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ing  for  his  tutor  to  arrive  one  afternoon.  "What's  that?"  he 
asked,  nodding  his  blond  head  toward  the  sanctuary  building. 

'That's  a  church,  Eric." 

"What's   that?" 

That  cinched  it!  From  then  on,  the  tutors  were  asked  to  share 
their  faith  informally  from  time  to  time  while  teaching  reading 
skills.  This  was  particularly  important  because  both  children  and 
adults  were  calling  the  church  ''the  Center,"  meaning  Eastside 
Center.  Henceforth,  we  would  be  concerned  about  the  "total 
child"— his  or  her  physical,  spiritual,  emotional  and  academic 
problems.  And  we  would  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ! 

That  same  year,  1968,  Bill  Stewart  asked  Danny  Verner  and 
me  to  start  a  weekly  coffee  break  for  mothers  with  young  chil- 
dren. He  wanted  us  to  build  friendships  among  Piedmont  Courts 
women,  while  their  children  were  taken  care  of  by  volunteers.  It 
sounded  like  a  simple  plan,  but  after  weeks  of  calling  Myers  Park 
members,  I  could  find  no  one  willing  to  babysit  even  once  a 
month.  To  merge  our  schedules,  Danny  and  I  had  set  the  day  as 
either  Tuesday  or  Thursday,  but  I  could  find  no  one  for  either 
morning, 

Evelyn  Freeman,  a  former  resident  of  the  Courts  who  was 
the  new  Christian  layworker,  and  I  were  sitting  in  the  church 
office  when  I  told  her  the  discouraging  news.  "I  guess  the  Lord 
doesn't  want  us  to  do  this,"  I  had  just  said  when  a  stranger 
walked  in.  A  Baptist,  she  announced  that  her  circle  had  decided 
that  they  wanted  to  do  a  kindergarten  program  one  morning  a 
week,  and  would  Tuesday  be  all  right?  Would  it?  Wow!  Within 
only  a  few  weeks,  we  had  started  the  Mothers  Club,  an  organiza- 
tion still  strong  today. 

1968  was  a  banner  year  for  dynamic  new  people  to  offer 
helping  hands.  Myers  Park  member  Sarah  Porter  asked  David 
Grier  Martin,  Jr.  (D.G.)  and  his  wife  Harriet,  newcomers  to 
Charlotte,  to  teach  a  Sunday  school  class  of  5th  and  6th  graders. 
D.G.  was  "hooked"  the  first  day — by  Bill  Stewart  and  others  as 
enthusiastic  as  he.  Harriet  did  not  teach  that  week.  She  delivered 
their  first  son,  Grier,  the  next  day.  A  year  or  so  later,  they  joined 
the  church.  Not  long  after  that,  D.G.  was  an  active  session 
member.  Later,  Harriet  was  also  elected  to  the  session. 

Two  other  deeply  committed  newcomers  were  making  a  dif- 
ference. Mary  Carol  Michie  explained  why  she  and  her  husband 
George  chose  Seigle  Avenue.  "I  was  very  moved  by  the  death  of 
Martin  Luther  King  and  felt  it  was  time  to  put  my  belief  into 
actions.  We  inquired  around  to  see  if  there  was  an  integrated 
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Presbyterian  Qiurch  in  the  inner  city  and  were  led  to  Seigle." 

By  her  own  admission,  she  has  done  most  everything  except 
preach.  "Yes,  I  was  even  custodian  at  one  time  along  with  some 
other  duties." 

Almost  as  soon  as  they  arrived  with  their  children  in  1968, 
Greg  and  Lynn  in  hand  and  Kirk  on  Mary  Carol's  hip,  the 
Michies  were  working  with  the  youth.  First,  they  organized  a 
teenage  boys  club,  the  Noble  Knights. 

In  1969,  when  they  took  a  camping  trip  to  King's 
Mountain,  the  participants  listed  were:  Reginald  Lawhom,  Derrick 
Walker,  Johnny  Coleman,  Horace  Black,  Jerry  Doster,  Quinzelle 
Allen,  Dee  Dee  Stewart,  Freddie  Roseboro,  Herbie  Lee  McKinney, 
Michael  Hill  and  Vincent  Singley. 

The  girls  club,  Cloud  9,  soon  followed.  Many  of  their 
activities  revolved  around  food,  for  Mary  Carol  is  a  marvelous 
cook,  who  can  take  inexpensive  ingredients  and  feed  a  feast  to  a 
multitude. 

Cloud  9  in  December  of  1969  had  11  members:  Jackie 
Jordan,  Linda  Kay  Lewis,  Mary  Davis,  Janet  Digsby,  Yvonne 
Perry,  Alberta  Funderburk,  Marilyn  Marshall,  Dianna  Ford, 
Sheila  Hair,  Vanessa  Herriott  and  Linda  Hamer. 

By  then,  there  was  also  a  Younger  Boys  Club  and  the  Soul 
Sisters  for  junior  high  girls. 

So  strong  was  the  Michie  leadership  then  that  their  former 
"boys"  and  "girls"  still  have  occasional  reunions. 

Like  his  brother  and  sister.  Kirk  Michie  took  part  in  the 
church-run  summer  program.  He  recalls  a  particular  day  when  he 
was  about  6  years  old.  "The  Housing  Authority  was  testing  Pied- 
mont Courts  residents  for  sickle-cell  anemia.  You  must  under- 
stand that  I  truly  did  not  see  color  at  that  time  in  my  life,  so  I 
wanted  to  go  across  the  street  and  get  tested  with  my  classmates.  I 
was  the  only  white  kid  in  my  class.  The  nurses  were  all  laughing 
when  I  entered  the  room  and  got  in  line.  I  could  not  understand 
what  was  so  funny.  I  was  just  wanting  to  make  sure  I  did  not  have 
sickle-cell.  I  did  not  know  what  it  was,  but  it  sounded  dreadful  to 
a  6- year-old  child.  With  a  big  grin  on  her  face,  the  nurse  gave  me 
the  test.  The  results  were  negativel  Yippee!  I  ran  across  the  street 
to  find  my  mother.  Out  of  breath,  I  told  her  that  I  didn't  have 
sickle-cell  anemia.  She  smiled  her  wonderful  smile  and  told  me 
that  sickle-cell  is  a  disease  found  only  among  black  people. 
Lx>oking  back,  I  am  thankful  to  my  teacher  who  let  me  get  tested, 
the  nurse  who  gave  me  the  test  and  my  mother  for  explaining 
what  was  so  funny.  J  just  wish  I  could  still  be  as  color  blind  as  I 
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was  as  a  child.  I  guess  it  is  part  of  growing  up  in  this  world." 

An  aversion  to  racism  was  the  reason  most  of  the  new  white 
activists  joined.  George  Michie  told  about  visiting  churches  after 
the  King  assassination,  "hearing  the  racism  and  venom  and 
prejudice  that  was  espoused"  and  "knowing  that  we  had  to  find 
some  place  where  there  was  some  integration." 

Linda  spoke  of  her  United  Church  of  Christ  congregation 
from  whom  emerged  a  feeling  of  fear  and  some  hatred,  "which 
in  a  sense,  drove  me  away  from  the  church,"  she  said. 

When  asked  whether  Seigle  was  considered  radical  then, 
several  key  leaders,  reacted.  "We  didn't  feel  radical,"  said  Anne. 
"It  was  not  militant  or  antagonistic  or  angry." 

"It  was  on  the  cutting  edge  of  change,"  said  Linda. 

Anne  shook  her  head.  "It  wasn't  radical  here.  Maybe  other 
people  felt  that  way  about  it  from  the  outside." 

Thomas  Moore,  who  came  as  a  student  from  Johnson  C. 
Smith  in  '69  to  fill  in  as  choir  director  and  returned  to  teach  in 
the  summer  program  the  next  year,  was  more  blunt.  'There  were 
leaders  who  didn't  feel  comfortable  with  races  coming  together. 
No  matter  what  it  was  for— in  the  name  of  Christ  or  whoever — 
they  just  weren't  comfortable.  The  white  community  were  people 
with  power.  A  greater  part  of  the  community  was  against  it 
(integration),  and  it  took  people  who  had  something  else  going 
on  within  them  who  were  following  that  inner  self  or  that  spiritual 
self  directing  what  to  do  with  their  lives." 

Thomas  explained  that,  when  he  worked  in  the  summer 
program,  he  made  the  most  money  he  had  ever  made  in  his 
whole  life.  "1  was  feeling  good  about  the  church  because  of  that. 
That  was  what  was  drawing  me.  That  was  what  I  needed.  But  as  I 
grew  older,  then  I  started  looking  for  something  else;  then  I  came 
back  as  I  grew  spiritually.  I  see  today  that  people  are  coming 
here  because  there  is  that  spiritual  dimension  that  the  church  has 
provided  and  continues  to  provide." 

The  talented  musician  who  could  play  eight  instruments  and 
had  a  voice  capable  of  capturing  national  acclaim  directed  the 
popular  Sounds  of  America.  The  125  patriotic  singers  of  which 
four  were  black  traveled  with  a  positive  message  of  brotherhood. 

Thomas  lived  with  D.G.  and  Harriet  Martin  on  and  off  for 
several  years.  Meanwhile  he  was  redefining  music  for  worship  at 
Seigle. 

Thomas  Moore  was  one  of  quite  a  few  truly  outstanding 
black  staff  members  those  first  transitional  years.  Linda  Curry 
from  Johnson  C.  Smith  was  the  first  summer  choir  director. 
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Comatha  Boyette,  Marilyn  Roseboro,  James  Cuthbertson,  Cora 
Pearson  and  Larry  Hill  were  among  others  who  worked  with  the 
children,  most  for  more  than  one  year.  Cathy  Newman,  who  is 
white,  taught  for  two  summers. 

Those  who  knew  him  attest  that  Larry  Hill  was  exceptional 
and  profoundly  effective  in  his  ministry.  While  at  Johnson  C. 
Smith,  Larry  had  worked  two  summers  at  Seigle  and  met 
frequently  with  the  Noble  Knights  before  graduating  from 
college  and  becoming  the  second  summer  intern  minister.  At  the 
end  of  the  '71  summer  program,  the  Newberry,  South  Carolina 
native  headed  for  the  Interdenominational  Theological  Center  in 
Atlanta,  the  seminary  once  housed  in  part  at  Smith. 

"Larry  Hill  helped  me  understand  the  culture  I  came 
from,"  said  Bill  Stewart. 

Undoubtedly  the  two  men  learned  from  one  another.  Larry 
told  Observer  reporter  Sam  R.  Covington  that,  as  a  minister,  he 
wanted  to  "do  some  of  the  things  I've  seen  here— like  the 
summer  program  for  the  kids  and  the  care  for  the  elderly.  They 
don't  do  that  sort  of  thing  in  the  churches  I've  seen.  Church  is 
strictly  a  Sunday  morning  type  of  thing." 

Rev.  Hill  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry  and  has  contin- 
ued to  encourage  the  churches  he  serves  to  move  beyond  Sunday 
morning.  He  has  returned  to  Mecklenburg  County  as  pastor  of 
Matthews-Murkland  Church. 

Funding  was  always  a  major  problem.  Membership  pledges 
were  scant  for  the  huge  job  to  be  done.  Many  Presbyterian 
churches  exhorted  by  Bill  Stewart  gave.  And  individuals,  too — 
like  John  Belk,  son  of  W.H,  Belk,  who  had  given  generously  to 
the  building  fund  years  before.  An  avid  Davidson  basketball  fan, 
John  Belk  gave,  through  Caldwell  Memorial,  enough  to  hire  one 
or  more  basketball  stars  to  work  at  Seigle  and  keep  them  in  the 
vicinity  to  practice  basketball  at  Davidson  all  summer.  Probably 
the  most  famous  summer  worker  was  megastar  Mike  Maloy.  But 
perhaps  the  most  surprising  donor  was  a  well-known  Jewish 
couple.  "Stan  Kaplan  paid  for  our  youth  program,"  said 
Stewart.  "And  whenever  I  really  needed  money,  I'd  go  to  Stan. 
He  and  his  wife  (Sis)  owned  Big  WAYS  radio  station." 

Most  amazingly,  the  Presbytery  was  not  so  generous, 
'Three  times,  the  Presbytery  would  not  give  us  money  for  pro- 
gramming. They'd  give  us  utility  money,  though,"  Bill  recalled. 
"So  I'd  take  that  to  run  the  programs.  And  then  the  city  would 
shut  off  the  water,  and  Duke  Power  would  turn  off  the  electricity. 
So  I'd  go  to  Cecil  with  the  bills,  and  he'd  be  embarrassed." 
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Dr.  Cecil  Lawrence  was  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Presbytery  at  that  time,  and  he  would  somehow  find  excess  funds 
to  pay  utility  bills.  Funding  for  Seigle  then  came  through  the 
Presbytery's  Church  Extension  committee,  which  was  mainly 
helping  to  start  up  new  churches,  not  prop  up  old  ones. 

Perhaps  one  reason  Dr.  Lawrence  had  a  heart  for  Seigle 
Avenue  was  the  fact  that  his  vivacious  wife,  Marjorie,  had 
organized  a  huge  Girl  Scout  troop  there  and  ran  it  almost  single- 
handedly. 

Food  was  always  an  important  ingredient  of  Seigle's 
ministry  but  especially  during  that  period.  "There  is  something 
very  basic  about  eating  together  and  breaking  bread  together," 
commented  one  leader.  Another  reminisced  that  Harry  Golden 
had  pointed  out  how  integration  worked  well  at  a  stand-up  snack 
shop.  The  problem  came  when  blacks  and  whites  were  to  sit  down 
with  one  another.  It  could  be  accurately  said  that  Seigle  Avenue 
overcame  that  problem.  Quickly. 

Discovering  that  there  was  no  sup)ermarket  within  walking 
distance  of  Piedmont  Courts,  Myers  Parkers  came  to  the  rescue  of 
women  who  had  to  pay  inflated  prices  for  inferior  food  at  nearby 
stores.  For  four  years.  Covenant  Sunday  school  class  members 
took  turns  driving  two  or  more  cars  every  Saturday  to  the  A-Mart 
at  Tryon  Mall.  They  stopped  only  when  a  bus  for  this  purpose 
was  provided  through  Model  Cities,  the  five-year  federal  program 
to  funnel  anti-poverty  funds  into  selected  cities. 

Other  Myers  Park  members  helped  the  Mothers  Club  put  on 
an  annual  Halloween  Carnival  for  safe,  fun  activities  touted  as 
"better  than  tricks  or  treats."And  when  the  Mothers  Club  wanted 
to  put  out  a  monthly  community  newspaper,  Myers  Park  allowed 
the  use  of  their  office  machines  and  paper  for  the  project. 

The  first  issue,  dated  Tuesday,  August  12,  1969  and 
delivered  to  every  door  of  Piedmont  Courts,  was  edited  by  Elean 
Baker,  Annie  Mae  Alexander,  Janie  Douglas,  Nancy  Hall,  Verla 
Mae  Harrell,  Pat  Johnson  and  Margaret  Sharpe  had  also  agreed  to 
rotate  as  editor.  That  issue  had  no  name.  Residents  were 
encouraged  to  enter  a  contest  to  name  it. 

The  church's  summer  staff  sat  around  thinking  up  names 
and  putting  them  in  the  box  with  different  children's  names  on 
the  entry  blanks.  Having  just  been  to  a  jazz  festival  featuring  the 
Mothers  of  Invention,  they  thought  of  Mothers  Invention.  Anne 
submitted  it  with  little  Thomas's  name  on  it.  When  the  prize  was 
delivered  to  him  and  his  mother,  neither  had  any  idea  why  they 
had  won  a  set  of  aluminum  canisters.  They  didn't  even  live  in 
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Piedmont  Courts! 

""Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself"  became  the  Mothers  Club 
motto,  and  the  group  acted  out  that  love  by  community  service- 
not  just  a  carnival  at  Halloween,  but  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  for 
the  elderly,  an  annual  door  decoration  contest  at  Christmas,  "fish 
'n  chit'lin'  supper"  in  the  winter,  gospel  sing  in  the  spring  and 
of  course,  the  newspaper  every  month. 

Another  tragedy  brought  some  good  to  the  little  church.  On 
April  1,  1969,  David  Anthony  Douglas  had  come  over  to  talk  to 
Evelyn  Freeman.  Evelyn  knew  that  his  mother  didn't  want  him  to 
be  that  far  from  home  and  helped  the  5  year  old  across  the  street. 
A  few  moments  later,  he  had  darted  from  between  two  parked 
cars.  The  driver  who  hit  David  never  saw  him. 

Janie  Douglas  (now  McClure)  recalls  my  coming  to  pay  a 
bereavement  call  and  inviting  her  to  join  the  Mothers  Club.  Not 
only  did  this  loving  and  articulate  woman  join,  she  stood  in  the 
forefront  from  day  one. 

In  1970,  Mecklenburg  Presbytery  honored  Seigle  Avenue 
when  they  named  ruling  elder  Edith  Gardner  their  first  woman 
moderator.  At  that  time,  she  was  also  on  the  staff  at  Forest  Hill 
Church,  pastored  by  Seigle's  former  minister.  Rev.  E.T. 
Thompson,  Jr. 

Bill  Stewart  reflected  years  later  on  Edith's  wisdom  and 
commitment.  "In  my  ministry,  there  have  been  a  few  great  elders 
and  only  a  couple  superior  ones.  Edith  Gardner  was  truly 
superior.  She  even  knew  when  it  was  necessary  to  think  seriously 
atKDUt  sacrificing  the  existence  of  Seigle." 

He  was  referring  to  the  occasion  soon  after  Judge  James 
McMillan  had  issued  the  busing  order  to  speed  up  integration  of 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  schools.  Churches  all  over  town  were 
starting  private  schools  so  that  white  children  could  stay  in  their 
own  neighborhoods.  Seigle  Avenue  presented  a  petition  and 
brought  an  overture  to  the  next  Presbytery  meeting,  asking  other 
churches  not  to  open  private  schools.  Jeopardizing  funding  and 
compassion  for  her  own  church,  Edith  spoke  for  the  motion.  She 
told  them  that  we  could  not  tell  inner  city  children  that  we  loved 
them  if  our  parent  body,  the  Presbytery,  allowed  member  con- 
gregations to  begin  a  re-segregating  process.  The  motion  passed 
overwhelmingly. 

Their  timing  was  ideal,  for  in  1970,  Seigle  Avenue  was 
celebrating  its  25th  Anniversary.  For  that,  Edith  wrote  a  history 
of  the  church.  She  beautifully  described  the  joint  officers' 
traumatic  ordeal  in  one  statement,  "After  agonizing  over  honest 
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differences  of  opinion,  they  ultimately  elected  to  maintain  an 
active  ministry  to  black  and  white  alike." 

At  that  juncture,  two  charter  members  were  still  active:  Mrs. 
Albert  F.  Seegers  and  Mrs.  B.T.  Scruggs.  All  of  the  officers  were 
elders:  Ray  L.  Gardner  (clerk),  George  Michie,  W.R.  Canup.  Jr., 
Michael  Gheesling,  Ernest  McGill,  Blaine  Hall,  Paul  Simpson, 
Linda  Ritch,  Summers  Tarlton,  Ruth  Hall,  Edith  Gardner,  Mary 
Carol  Michie,  Clayton  Todd,  and  W.R.  Canup,  Sr.  (emeritus). 

"I  was  a  ruling  elder,"  said  Linda  Ritch  Helms.  "I  was  19 
years  old,  and  that  is  ridiculous  for  me  to  be  a  ruling  elder  in  a 
Presbyterian  church." 

"You  met  the  need,  and  the  Lord  was  with  you,"  a  Christian 
friend  reminded  her. 

"I  had  no  doubts  in  my  mind  that  this  was  where  I  was 
called  to  be,"  assured  Linda,  who  went  on  to  say  that,  at  the  end 
of  1970,  she  had  been  called  to  the  mission  field.  She  went  to 
New  Guinea  with  the  Wycliffe  Bible  Translators,  and  Seigle 
Avenue  was  her  "sending  church."  Once  again,  while  in  poverty, 
this  small  church  sponsored  its  own  missionary. 

Day  camp  and  excursions  to  Camp  Stewart  were  highlights 
of  many  children's  and  staff  workers'  lives.  As  for  the  genera- 
tion before  them,  the  Presbytery's  camp  on  the  outskirts  of 
Charlotte  was  the  scene  of  adventure  away  from  crowded  city 
conditions.  Even  that  caused  stress  for  the  DCE  and  minister. 

"We  did  some  joint  day  camps  with  other  churches,"  said 
Anne.  'They  got  really  frustrated,  because  we  really  did  things 
on  a  wing  and  a  prayer.  I  would  drive  the  van  two  and  three  trips 
to  Camp  Stewart  and  back.  It  was  the  only  way  to  get  everybody 
there.  They  could  not  understand  why  we  couldn't  be  on  time. 
This  was  life,  folks." 

Bill  Stewart  remembered  the  first  day  the  kids  went 
swimming.  The  life  guard  had  asked  who  could  swim  and  sent  all 
those  to  the  deep  end.  "After  we'd  fished  out  about  seven,'"  said 
Bill,  "he  asked  them  again.  None  had  ever  been  swimming 
before.  They'd  said  they  could  because  they  had  seen  swimmers 
on  TV." 

Marilyn  Mayes,  who  was  helping  out  with  the  older  girls 
club,  realized  that  none  in  her  group  could  swim.  She  enlisted 
fellow  Charlotte  News  reporter,  Tom  Bradbury,  a  former  swim- 
ming instructor,  to  teach  them.  Seigle  Avenue  was  so  central  to 
their  romance,  that  they  asked  Bill  Stewart  to  officiate  at  their 
wedding  in  Georgia. 

Swimming  caused  an  even  sadder  problem.  Bill  told  that  he 
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had  received  calls  from  some  churches  asking  that  he  not  bring 
his  kids  to  Camp  Stewart  when  their  kids  would  be  there.  He 
refused  but  was  aware  that  certain  churches  scheduled  their 
outings  when  Seigle  was  not  out  there.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one 
was  ever  rude  to  Seigle's  children,  as  far  as  he  knew. 

Field  trips  were  also  special  times  for  the  children  and 
workers.  Joe  Champion,  who  operated  a  government  summer 
program,  helped  with  enrichment  activities.  "You  tell  me  what 
you  want  to  do,  and  we  will  provide  an  air-conditioned  bus,  lunch 
and  whatever  it  costs  for  the  trip,"  he  would  say.  (Bill  White  of 
Myers  Park  would  do  the  same  thing.  He  used  personal  funds.) 

Once  on  a  trip  to  the  mountains,  one  child  wanted  to  know, 
"Who  put  these  trees  up  here?" 

On  a  Myrtle  Beach  trip,  girls  club  members  cried,  "Is  that 
it?  Is  that  it?"  while  they  were  crossing  the  Intracoastal  Waterway. 
They  thought  it  was  the  ocean. 

"That  was  the  longest  four-hour  ride  they  had  ever  been 
on."  said  Anne. 

She  also  worked  with  teenagers.  Jackie  Jordan  (now  Nyemb) 
recalled  a  special  retreat  at  IVlontreat  when  Anne  had  to  call  them 
down  as  friendly  harassment  became  a  screaming  frenzy.  Jackie 
said  she  truly  enjoyed  the  "innocence  that  we  lived. ..the  church 
provided  us  the  time  and  place  to  get  together  to  relate  as  kids." 

Poverty  deprives  people  of  experiences.  We  assumed  that 
meant  children,  but  with  the  Mothers  Club,  we  learned  otherwise. 

The  Mothers  Club's  main  premise  was  that  the  bond  of 
Christian  love  could  overcome  all  differences— race,  education, 
income  level  and,  yes,  age.  Although  most  everyone  at  first  had 
children  in  the  child  care  program,  we  varied  quite  a  bit  in  age, 
with  the  white  mothers  and/or  grandmothers  older. 

As  neighbors  heard  about  us,  more  came  to  join.  We  had 
friendly  discussions,  made  crafts,  played  card  games,  heard 
speakers,  took  tours  and  did  community  service,  but  we  always 
ended  our  meetings  with  a  prayer  circle.  Black  hand  took  white 
hand,  black  voice  prayed  and  then  white— this  was  what  Martin 
Luther  King  dreamed  of!  We  were  not  opposites,  black  and  white, 
but  brown  and  pink,  quite  compatible  colors. 

I  learned  so  much  from  those  ladies,  as  they  shared  their 
own  faith,  so  rock  solid  despite  all  their  adversities  in  life.  It 
amazed  me  that  several  of  them  regularly  began  with  "Thank 
you  for  waking  me  up  this  morning."  Wow!  That's  something  I 
had  always  taken  for  granted.  But  with  their  susceptibility  to 
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disease  and  crime,  they  rejoiced  just  to  be  alive  one  more  day! 

Piedmont  Courts  was  approximately  40%  black;  the 
Mothers  Club,  40%  white.  The  weekly  coffee  breaks  continued 
even  in  the  summers  (after  the  first  year,  Myers  Park  volunteers 
would  babysit  the  few  children  who  came).  One  Seigle  Avenue 
circle  was  still  meeting,  a  gathering  of  longtime  church  members. 

Meanwhile,  the  club  became  more  and  more  an  action 
group.  They  began  sponsoring  Clothing  Exchanges,  so  that 
Piedmont  Courts  residents  could  exchange  a  dress  for  a  dress,  suit 
for  suit  free  or  purchase  items  of  clothing  for  as  little  as  a  coin  or 
two  and  not  more  than  $  1 . 

Bill  Stewart  had  asked  Myers  Park  to  house  Seigle's  clo- 
thing closet  because  it  had  become  an  attractive  nuisance  (some- 
one occasionally  broke  into  the  church  to  get  clothes).  He  also 
felt  that  there  was  no  dignity  in  being  handed  something  free  that 
might  fit  but  not  be  in  style.  The  Mothers  Club  came  up  with  the 
exchange  idea.  A  mother  could  exchange  her  child's  size  10 
clothing  for  more  in  size  12  and  buy  underwear  for  a  nickel  or  a 
dime.  If  she  saw  a  blouse  she  liked,  she  could  purchase  it  for  a 
quarter.  The  clothes  would  be  up-to-date  styles,  because  leftovers 
would  be  passed  on  to  other  clothing  ministries  (except  for  a  few 
precious  coats,  jackets  and  hard-to-get  items).  Club  members  and 
Myers  Parkers  would  constantly  replenish  the  closet. 

It  was  a  great  project  for  our  group,  but  when  we  made  a 
surprising  amount  of  money,  we  did  not  quite  know  what  to  do 
with  it.  Someone  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  eat  out.  I  suggested 
the  airport  restaurant,  assuming  that  waitresses  there  would  be 
accustomed  to  serving  all  races.  Everyone  seemed  to  like  the  idea, 
but  after  our  meeting,  two  of  the  older  white  women  pulled  me 
aside.  "We  don't  think  we  ought  to  go,"  said  one.  My  heart  sank. 
I  had  hoped  that  we  had  overcome  the  feeling  of  being  un- 
comfortable with  another  race.  But  maybe  being  seen  in  public 
together  was  more  than  they  could  handle.  I  will  admit,  that  was  an 
intimidating  thought.  She  went  on,  "You  see,  we've  never  been  to 
a  restaurant  before,  and  we  might  not  know  how  to  act." 

Our  next  real  adventure  was  a  one-day  trip  to  Myrtle  Beach 
State  Park.  We  had  saved  swimsuits  from  the  Clothing  Exchange  so 
that  everyone  could  have  one.  Only  three  of  us  on  the  bus  had 
ever  seen  the  ocean.  Danny  could  not  go,  and  I  felt  extremely 
apprehensive  about  integrating  a  park  and  because  the  bus  driver 
had  warned  us  that  high  seas  and  heavy  showers  were  predicted 
for  the  entire  day.  A  few  of  us  prayed  silently  all  the  way  down  in 
a  drivina  rain. 
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When  our  chartered  coach  pulled  into  an  unpaved  lot  at  the 
park,  mist  was  falling  from  somber  black  clouds.  Alighting  from 
the  bus,  we  formed  our  prayer  circle.  Everyone  was  praising  God 
for  the  safe  trip.  I  mumbled  something  about  "Please  God,  let  us 
be  able  to  enjoy  your  ocean  before  we  leave."  As  we  opened  our 
eyes,  a  beam  of  sunlight  surrounded  by  darkness  shone  on  our 
circle.  By  the  time  all  of  us  had  changed  into  our  swimsuits,  the 
sky  was  beautifully  bright,  the  waters  smooth  as  glass. 
Exhilaration!  Praise  God!  As  though  to  make  a  point  that  He  had 
heard  our  prayers,  drumming  raindrops  whooshed  upon  us  the 
moment  the  bus  doors  shooshed  shut  for  the  trip  home.  Rain 
tracked  us  all  the  way  back  to  Piedmont  Courts. 

A  Myers  Park  member  scoffed  later,  "Surely  you  don't 
think  God  changed  the  weather  just  for  the  Mothers  Club!  What 
about  the  farmers  and  other  people  who  were  praying /or  rain?" 

We  do  not  know  about  the  farmers  nor  the  mysteries  of 
God.  But  no  one  will  ever  convince  a  Mothers  Clubber  who  was 
at  the  beach  that  the  Lord  did  not  shine  on  us  that  day. 

The  uneasiness  with  desegregation  was  ever  present  during 
those  "burn  baby  burn"  years.  Some  potential  volunteers 
refused  to  come  to  Seigle  Avenue  because  of  fear — of  ostracism 
by  their  peers,  of  the  unknown  and,  yes,  of  violence  and  crime. 

Imagine  shepherding  tutors  and  children  into  the  church  the 
day  sanitation  workers  hung  a  ragged  effigy  of  their  white  boss 
on  the  chain  link  fence  next  door  to  the  Snyder  Building! 

White  parents  worried  about  their  youth  who  were  summer 
workers.  But  the  young  people  rarely  felt  fear.  Linda  remembers 
the  night  she  ran  out  of  gas  after  dropping  off  some  girls  on  club 
night.  A  black  guy  hopped  out  of  his  car  and  pushed  hers  to  a 
gas  station  at  Louise  and  Central  Avenues. 

Not  long  after  that,  two  girls  were  raped  after  a  farewell 
party  at  the  Tenth  Street  Center,  housed  in  the  nearby  abandoned 
Baptist  church.  "I  had  planned  to  go  by  myself  that  night,  but  I 
fell  asleep  and  woke  up  too  late,"  said  Linda.  When  she  heard 
that  the  rapists  had  asked  the  girls  for  a  ride  because  one  of  them 
was  sick,  she  realized  that  she  would  have  done  the  same  thing. 
"Bill  Stewart  sat  me  down  after  that,  because  I  was  so  upset.  He 
said,  'You  have  to  understand  that  to  say  no  to  a  black  person  is 
okay.'  Because  we  had  always  gone  to  the  other  end,  I  would  not 
say  'no'  because  I  did  not  want  to  be  mean,"  she  said.  "It  was  a 
revelation  that  you've  got  to  be  smart.  You've  got  to  open  your 
eyes  and  pay  attention  here.  Bill  taught  us  so  much.  He  was  wise. 
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he  really  was/' 

But  what  about  the  blacks?  What  was  it  like  for  them  being 
from  the  minority  in  a  development  where  they  were  not  wanted 
and  attend  a  church  still  considered  "white"? 

Annie  Harrell  (now  Cox)  was  9  years  old  when  she  walked 
into  an  open  door  at  Seigle.  Hers  was  the  first  black  family  to  live 
in  Piedmont  Courts.  'They  moved  us  into  the  very  last  apartment 
(in  the  back)  dead  center,"  Annie  recalled.  "Dead  center." 

When  asked  about  hostilities,  she  indicated  that  she  felt  some 
but  could  not  pinpoint  a  specific  incident.  "We  were  more  or  less 
by  ourselves  because  we  were  the  first,"  she  said.  "When  we 
moved  in,  whites  started  moving  out,  but  more  black  families 
started  moving  in.  Those  that  stayed— it  was  a  sweet  community 
then,  because  when  we  first  moved  here,  it  was  families. ..hus- 
bands, wives  and  children.  You  know,  we  all  just  blended  right 
in." 

Annie,  who  is  now  an  elder,  does  not  remember  anyone 
bringing  her  in.  She  just  came  across  the  street  one  day  to  attend 
a  summer  Bible  study.  Later,  she  joined  the  after  school  program 
and  progressed  from  there.  Her  mother,  Veria  Mae  Harrell  was 
one  of  the  founding  Mothers  Club  members.  Her  sisters,  Etta, 
Mary  and  Betty  participated  in  all  the  children's  programs. 

Jackie  Jordan  (now  Nyemb)  came  in  1966.  "We  had  just 
moved  to  Piedmont  Courts,  and  my  next  door  neighbors  brought 
me  to  church  for  vacation  Bible  school  and  play  days.  I  came  out 
of  lack  of  anything  else  to  do  and  out  of  curiosity." 

"As  a  preteen,  I  went  to  the  beach,  day  camp,  parks  and 
picnics  with  the  church.  As  a  teenager,  I  was  in  the  girls'  club 
(Cloud  9).  We  sang  in  the  choir,  cooked,  had  parties  and  went  on 
trips.  As  a  young  adult,  I  worked  with  Youth  Corps  summer  jobs, 
tutored  kids  in  reading,  assisted  with  the  summer  program  and 
was  ordained  as  an  elder.  I  was  also  married  at  Seigle." 

Jackie's  mother,  Nancy  Jordan,  also  a  faithful  Mothers  Club 
member,  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  woman  in 
Piedmont  Courts  who  could  later  say  that  every  one  of  her 
children  and  every  grandchild  who  had  reached  the  appropriate 
age  finished  high  school  and  went  to  college. 

George  Michie  recalled  the  day  that  Annie  Harrell  and 
Edith  and  Ray  Gardner's  son,  Kenny,  both  age  12,  joined  the 
church.  "Back  then  to  see  a  young  white  boy  and  a  young  black 
girl  joining  the  church— that  was  something.  I  will  never  forget 
what  Bill  Stewart  said  after  Annie  and  Kenny  became  members. 
He  said,  'At  the  foot  of  the  cross,  the  ground  is  level.'" 
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Sowing  New  Seeds 


Like  his  predecessor.  Bill  Stewart  was  worn  out.  Six  years  of 
turmoil,  trauma  and,  of  course,  triumph  can  take  its  toll.  He 
resigned  in  February,  1971  to  become  the  pastor  of  two  churches 
in  Cheyenne  and  Burns,  Wyoming. 

He  was  lauded  for  his  new  order  of  worship  with  "discus- 
sion sermons"  and  the  arrangement  of  pews  in  a  square  around 
the  pulpit,  which  brought  the  congregation  together  with  a  new 
community  spirit. 

Not  only  had  he  started  innovative  new  programs,  but  he 
had  encouraged  use  of  the  facility  for  Eastside  Center,  high 
school  completion  classes,  the  Health  Department's  well-baby 
clinic  and  a  Girl  Scout  office. 

Of  course,  he  had  left  the  church  with  a  strong  session,  and 
his  assistant,  Larry  Hill,  had  agreed  to  preach  occasionally.  Blaine 
Hall  would  find  guest  ministers,  while  the  jxilpit  committee,  Edith 
Gardner  (chairman),  D.G.  Martin,  Mike  Gheesling,  Annie  Harrell 
and  W.R.  Canup,  Jr.  would  scour  the  nation  for  an  "inner-city" 
minister  to  take  over. 

Meanwhile,  the  church  suffered  another  wrenching  loss:  the 
Michie  family  had  moved  to  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  for 
George  to  take  on  a  new  job  at  Spartanburg  Tech.  Their  hearts 
remained  at  Seigle,  though.  They  not  only  visited  but  invited 
groups  to  come  for  one  of  Mary  Carol's  great  meals  via  the  new 
green  van  that  Bill  Stewart  had  re-styled  to  seat  15. 

Another  of  Bill's  legacies  was  the  hot  meals  program,  which 
at  first  was  a  cooperative  effort  of  Eastside  Center,  the  Commu- 
nity Health  Association,  Model  Cities  Nutritionists  and  the 
church.  'The  need  for  a  lunch  program  (for  senior  adults)  was 
evident — ^just  a  real  cry  for  it,"  said  Carrol  Davis  of  Myers  Park. 

County  officials  liked  the  idea  and  donated  surplus  foods.  It 
was  a  forerunner  of  the  county's  hot  meals  for  the  elderly  pro- 
gram. Myers  Park  member  Terry  Young,  who  was  an  owner  of 
the  local  Shoney's  franchise,  paid  the  salary  of  Bessie  Guy,  the 
cook,  and  put  in  all  new  kitchen  equipment  to  meet  Health 
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Department  specifications. 

The  plan  was  to  bring  senior  citizens  out  from  behind 
closed  doors  to  socialize  with  their  neighbors  and  to  get  a  nutri- 
tious hot  meal.  Carrol  Davis  and  Evelyn  Freeman  directed  the 
program.  Carrol,  with  the  help  of  Lil  Matthews  from  Myers  Park, 
recruited  volunteers  from  Presbyterian  churches;  Evelyn  brought 
in  residents-  Both  were  on  hand  to  make  it  run  smoothly.  'To 
get  them  to  come  across  the  street  was  hard  enough,"  said  Carrol. 
"And  then  they  would  sit  in  their  own  little  clumps.  But  it  got  so 
that  it  didn't  matter  whether  they  were  black  or  white,  they  would 
leave  talking  with  one  another.  I  thought  integration  went  as 
smoothly  in  that  room  as  it  did  any  place  in  the  country." 

Carrol  Davis  talked  about  how  they  discouraged  take-outs. 
'The  whole  point  here  was  the  fellowship  and  to  be  part  of  the 
church.  Take-outs  would  not  do  that." 

Six  months  after  the  program  started,  participants  named 
themselves  the  Ever  Ready  Club.  They  told  Mary  Bridges  (now 
Harris),  the  Mothers  Invention  editor  that  month,  that  it  meant 
they  were  "ever  ready  for  anything."  Others  have  interpreted  it 
"ever  ready  for  lunch." 

With  the  Michies  gone  and  some  of  the  former  teens  out  on 
their  own,  a  new  club,  the  Seigle  Avenue  Youth  Club  formed. 
They  called  themselves  "SAC"  for  short.  Their  first  officers 
were  Mary  Davis,  president;  Michael  Hill,  vice-president;  Janet 
Digsby,  secretary;  Linda  Kay  Lewis,  assistant  secretary;  Vincent 
Singley,  treasurer;  Leroy  Stinson,  reporter;  Jerry  Doster,  parlia- 
mentarian and  Dennis  Stewart,  business  manager.  All  of  these 
boys  and  girls  were  very  active  at  the  church  for  a  number  of 
years.  Many  served  in  summer  staff  positions. 

Just  before  their  third  anniversary  in  1971,  the  Mothers 
Club  won  honorable  mention  in  the  Charlotte  Observer's  five- 
county  Club  of  the  Year  Award.  At  the  Observer  Club  Confer- 
ence, Verla  Mae  Harrell  accepted  the  engraved  silver  bowl  on 
behalf  of  the  21  members.  Mae  Bennett,  Pearl  Doster,  Ethel 
Harrelson,  Dora  Potts,  Daisy  O' Shields,  Nancy  Jordan,  Curlie 
Haskell,  Danny  Verner  and  Mazie  Stewart  took  bows. 

They  were  being  honored  for  their  community  service 
projects  and  advocacy.  Most  likely  the  advocacy  role  earned 
them  the  award,  for  while  anti-poverty  agencies  were  pushing  the 
disenfranchised  into  marching,  shouting  and  showing  their  anger, 
the  Mothers  Club  was  listing  needs  and  problems  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  then  asking  individuals  in  "the  establishment"  for 
changes.  To  their  surprise,  the  officials,  once  they  understood  the 
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situation  responded. 

By  making  p>ersonaI  appeals  supplemented  with  facts,  club 
members  assisted  their  neighbors  to  get  a  bus  for  the  children 
going  to  Elizabeth  School,  a  public  telephone,  better  pest  control 
and  garbage  service.  On  a  tour  of  Model  Cities'  new  Alexander 
Street  Center,  Mothers  Clubbers  were  asked  what  could  be  done 
to  improve  conditions.  They  responded  with  a  list  to  Model  Cities 
commissioners,  the  mayor  and  other  appropriate  dignitaries.  It 
called  for  a  bridge  across  the  creek  between  Alexander  Street 
Center  and  Piedmont  Courts,  fences  around  playgrounds, 
transportation  to  adult  education  classes  at  First  Ward  school,  a 
doctor  and  paramedical  team  who  would  come  to  Alexander 
Street  Center  regularly  to  diagnose  and  treat  all  ages,  a  dentist 
and  dental  hygienist  who  would  see  patients  at  the  center  and  a 
Boy  Scout  and  Girl  Scout  troop. 

Model  Cities  Commissioner  Julia  Mauldin  checked  on  the 
feasibility  of  all  six  requests  the  very  day  she  received  the  letter. 
Within  a  few  weeks,  they  got  the  word  that  five  of  the  six  would 
be  granted  (there  was  no  mention  of  a  doctor).  Both  the  Mothers 
Invention  and  the  Charlotte  Observer  ran  headlines:  "Residents 
Voices  are  Heard!  Actions  are  Being  Taken!" 

Model  Cities  later  reneged  on  the  dentist,  but  the  Mothers 
Club,  spurred  on  by  Danny  did  not  give  up  on  bringing  in  a 
physician.  Danny  and  her  husband.  Dr.  Hugh  Verner,  spread  the 
word  among  the  medical  and  Myers  Park  communities.  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Mothers  Club  attended  every  Model  Cities  public 
meeting  to  remind  them  of  the  need. 

About  a  month  after  the  club's  award,  Seigle  Avenue  held 
the  first  Toy  Day,  a  morning  when  Piedmont  Courts  mothers 
could  select  a  free  toy  for  each  of  their  children  under  12.  After 
2  p.m.,  the  leftover  toys  were  sold  at  nominal  prices  to  anyone  of 
any  age.  The  SACs  sponsored  the  sale,  earning  the  proceeds. 

The  year  before,  the  Mothers  Club  had  provided  a  Toy 
Room  at  their  December  Clothing  Exchange,  but  this  seemed  a 
better  idea.  In  1968  and  1969,  Each  One  Reach  One  tutors  had 
instructed  their  tutees  to  write  a  letter  to  Santa  for  themselves  and 
their  siblings.  Myers  Parkers  packed  boxes  for  each  family, 
trying  to  fill  the  requests.  For  some  reason,  we  thought  it  best  to 
let  the  Charlotte  Area  Fund  give  them  out  rather  than  the  church 
(not  to  be  patronizing).  That  well-meaning  plan  was  a  disaster. 
Not  only  were  other  people  taking  the  carefully  selected  gifts,  but 
sometimes  a  family  that  received  an  asked-for  expensive  toy 
found  themselves  with  two,  because  the  mother  had  been  paying 
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for  that  toy  on  layaway. 

New  and  used  toys  were  donated,  cleaned  and  processed  by 
Myers  Park  members  as  Toy  Day  became  a  more  structured 
event.  At  first,  it  was  run  by  individuals,  then  a  Sunday  school 
class  (YAK),  then  as  a  part  of  Myers  Park's  regular  program. 
After  1970,  no  toys  were  ever  sold. 

Myers  Park  sponsored  Wheel  In  (to  get  used  bicycles  and 
trikes),  Elf  Day  (to  get  new  toys)  and  Thanksharing  Day  (to 
receive  and  process  more  bikes,  books  and  toys).  Although  toys 
are  now  being  distributed  by  the  Mothers  Club  via  a  different 
method.  Toy  Day  was  a  more  than  20-year  project. 

The  new  minister  arrived  with  the  new  year,  1972.  Rev. 
Robert  L.  Morgan  and  his  wife  Linda  had  come  from  Beaumont, 
Texas,  where  he  served  a  small  black  Presbyterian  church  as 
assistant  minister  following  his  graduation  from  Austin  Theolog- 
ical Seminary.  While  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  had  been  an 
active  member  of  Chicago's  First  Presbyterian  Church,  which  was 
heavily  involved  in  inner-city  ministry  Bob  and  Linda  had  no 
children  when  they  moved  into  the  manse  on  Flynnwood  Drive, 
but  their  sons  Daniel  Josiah  and  Jonathan  Hosea  were  born  within 
the  next  four  years. 

Bob  Morgan's  first  message  to  residents  via  the  Mothers 
Invention  began,  "Greetings,  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  struggle 
for  righteousness,  peace  and  justice!"  Again  God  had  called  the 
right  person  for  the  right  time  at  Seigle  Avenue. 

In  retrospect.  Bob  said  that  he  was  frustrated  his  first  five 
years  at  Seigle,  for  he  could  not  be  a  community  organizer,  a  role 
he  had  played  so  well  in  Beaumont.  Because  Eastside  Center 
fulfilled  that  role  in  Piedmont  Courts,  he  felt  that  his  place  was  in 
the  pulpit  and  as  an  encouraging  supporter  of  people  already 
making  a  difference  through  the  church  and  in  the  community. 

And  that  he  did! 

His  support  was  strongly  felt  at  the  Ever  Ready  Club.  When 
Evelyn  Freeman  was  sick,  he  took  over  a  pre-Billy  Graham 
Crusade  Bible  study  attended  by  club  members  and  other  senior 
citizens.  He  particularly  remembers  Idell  Holmes,  because  she 
was  too  timid  to  pray  with  the  others.  Bob  gave  her  a  short 
prayer  written  for  the  Crusade,  and  she  seemed  comfortable  with 
that.  At  lunchtime,  Idell  would  go  home,  but  her  sister  Mamie 
Mills  and  others  would  stay.  Bob  did  not  know  that  she  had  once 
been  a  participant  for  a  short  while.  One  day,  though,  she  asked 
to  play  the  piano.  This  very  shy  woman  became  the  star  of  the 
day,  as  people  gathered  around  to  sing  hymns.  Bob  was  thrilled 
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that  she  soon  joined  the  club,  admitting  that  she  had  stayed  home 
because  she  didn't  want  to  sit  next  to  a  black  person.  "Look  at 
all  the  fun  I  missed!"  Idell  exclaimed,  giggling. 

'That's  my  image  of  what  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  like," 
said  Bob,  "putting  aside  old  prejudices.  At  the  Great  Feast,  that's 
who'll  be  there." 

Bob  was  appreciative  to  have  Evelyn  Freeman,  who  knew 
every  soul  who  lived  in  the  Courts,  "She  explained  who's  who. 
She  not  only  told  me  who  to  visit  but  what  they'd  tell  me." 

When  Evelyn  left  the  church,  she  became  the  Piedmont 
Courts  Community  Services  aide  and,  in  her  spare  time,  the 
beloved  clown,  Blosum.  After  her  death,  the  room  that  had  once 
been  a  library  branch,  where  she  had  also  worked,  was  renamed 
Blosum  Hall.  Mary  Pharr  took  her  place  at  Seigle  Avenue. 

Evelyn  may  have  known  all  the  residents,  but,  according  to 
Bob,  "Summers  knew  preachers  like  the  back  of  her  hand." 
Summers  Tarlton  wanted  to  spjend  her  retirement  years  where  she 
was  needed.  She  had  taken  over  the  Sunday  school  and  was 
running  it  like  the  professional  she  was. 

More  Piedmont  Courts  residents  than  had  entered  the 
sanctuary  since  integration  came  the  day  of  Charles  Black's 
funeral  soon  after  Bob  Morgan's  arrival.  A  community  activist 
and  vice  president  of  the  Residents'  Organization  (when  Janie 
Douglas  was  president),  Charles  was  killed  February  25,  1972,  by 
a  white  man  driving  through  Piedmont  Courts  looking  for  his 
wife.  Charles  had  stepped  up  to  the  car  to  ask  what  he  wanted. 
The  distraught  man  shot  him.  Charles  shot  back.  Both  men  died. 
Charles  Black  had  worked  at  Eastside  Center  for  awhile,  and 
although  a  black  minister  was  to  preach.  Bob  had  been  asked  to 
assist  and  to  allow  the  funeral  to  be  at  Seigle  Avenue.  The 
symbolism  of  a  black  and  a  white  minister  officiating  following 
the  tragedy  was  not  lost  on  the  standing-room  crowd.  Neighbors 
of  both  races  mourned  together.  And  reluctant  blacks  could  see 
for  themselves  that  this  was  no  longer  an  "all  white"  church. 

On  June  4,  1972,  Seigle  Avenue  sponsored  a  free  concert  by 
the  New  Directions,  a  bi-racial  Christian  teen  singing  group  from 
Burlington.  Not  held  in  a  tent,  it  was  the  first  of  six  such 
"revivals"  in  Piedmont  Courts  that  decade  to  bring  spirituality 
back  to  the  neighborhood.  The  New  Directions  led  by  Rev.  J.L. 
Williams  urged  the  unchurched  to  attend  Seigle  Avenue.  The  last 
two  appearances  were  by  lead  singers  Joel  and  Sonya  Leath,  who 
stayed  over  and  spent  time  with  the  young  people. 

That  summer,  Seigle  Avenue  suddenly  had  more  bugs— this 
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time,  Lx)ve  Bugs,  a  new  junior  high  girls  club,  which  I  helped 
organize.  Mary  Davis  and  Janet  Digsby  (now  Boyd)  started 
another  club  for  girls,  ages  6-11,  known  as  the  Black  Beauties. 
Later,  Janet,  as  a  young  adult,  was  elected  elder. 

A  new  Joy  entered  my  life  in  August  of  1972,  which 
affected  the  Love  Bugs  and  the  Mothers  Club.  Joy  Elizabeth 
Bigger  was  an  unexpected  pleasure,  for  we  had  been  told  that 
there  were  no  more  babies  to  adopt.  But  I  had  to  give  up  my 
leadership  of  the  Love  Bugs. 

The  Mothers  Club  seemed  ecstatic  that  I  finally  "quali- 
fied" as  a  mother.  They  immediately  gave  a  shower  for  Joy  and 
completely  clothed  my  child  for  the  first  month.  With  Joy's 
arrival  and  a  realization  that  many  of  our  members  were  by  then 
working,  the  Club  decided  to  go  to  monthly  meetings,  four  of 
which  would  be  at  night. 

More  good  news:  the  Michies  would  be  returning  from 
Spartanburg!  And  that  fall,  Mary  Carol  would  become  a  part-time 
DCE.  Now,  that  was  a  joke,  for  Mary  Carol  never  does  anything 
part-time.  At  great  sacrifice  through  most  of  the  rest  of  the  '70s, 
she  worked  full-time  but  considered  half  of  that  as  volunteer 
service. 

"Mary  Carol  had  an  immediate  impact  on  the  children," 
remembered  Bob,  who  was  in  awe  of  her  loving  but  organized 
approach.  He  and  his  wife  Linda  had  run  the  summer  program 
his  first  year,  and  he  freely  admitted,  "It  was  chaos!" 

Renee  Palmer,  a  neighbor  of  the  Michies  and  one  of  the  first 
black  adults  to  join  Seigle  Avenue  recalls  Mary  Carol  driving  a 
bunch  of  kids  in  an  old  Volkswagen  van  when  some  of  them 
started  making  negative  comments  about  white  people. 

Mary  Carol  spoke  up,  "But  fm  white." 

And,  according  to  Renee,  they  said  something  like,  "Oh  we 
forgot,"  or  "No,  you're  not." 

'The  point  is,"  said  Renee,  "that  the  kids  really  didn't  see 
her  as  a  white  person  but  a  person  of  God  who  loved  them." 

Renee  contributed  a  great  deal  herself.  In  her  eight  years 
there  before  moving  to  Raleigh,  she  worked  with  the  junior  high 
girls  club,  taught  Sunday  school  and  was  a  session  member. 

Mary  Carol's  favorite  story  is  about  "a  tough  little  6-year- 
old  boy"  to  whom  she  had  just  read  a  book. 

"Mrs.  Michie,"  he  said,  "why  you  always  reading  me  those 
God  books?" 

Not  a  question  she  was  expecting,  she  responded,  "Because 
I  want  you  to  know  that  God  loves  you." 
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He  was  quick  to  reply.  "God  doesn't  love  me.'" 

To  Mary  Carol  Michie,  that  is  this  church's  mission.  'To 
keep  reminding  each  other,"  she  says,  "that  we  are  loved  and 
accepted  by  God." 

Ministers  relied  on  Edith  Gardner,  the  calming  voice  in  the 
face  of  a  storm.  Twice,  Edith  reluctantly  took  the  limelight  in  a 
crisis.  On  July  13,  1975,  during  a  Sunday  service,  Mrs.  B.T. 
(Rosa)  Scruggs,  the  lone  remaining  charter  member,  was  hit  by  a 
car  as  she  was  hurrying  to  church.  The  screeching  brakes  alerted 
elders,  who  ran  out.  W.R.  motioned  Rev.  Morgan  outside  to  give 
last  rites.  Bob  summoned  Edith  to  take  over  at  the  pulpit.  In  the 
Presbyterian  church,  elders  are  expected  to  preach  when  needed, 
but  they  generally  have  time  to  prepare.  Edith  doesn't  remember 
what  she  said  other  than  "Let  us  pray." 

'There  was  one  other  time  like  that,"  Edith  recalled.  At  the 
Presbytery  meeting  when  Seigle  Avenue  had  brought  an  overture 
urging  churches  not  to  start  private  schools  to  sabotage  Judge 
McMillan's  busing  order.  Dr.  Warner  Hall  had  called  on  Rev. 
Stewart  to  speak  to  the  issue.  Bill  was  not  there.  "Madam,  you 
will  speak  to  this,"  he  said.  Whatever  Edith  could  get  out  extem- 
poraneously must  have  been  effective.  The  vote  carried  easily. 

Throughout  the  1970s,  the  church  was  still  struggling  for 
money,  volunteers  and  to  be  understood.  Two  crises  had  happy 
endings. 

When  government  ins{>ectors  threatened  to  cut  off  funds 
unless  Christian  symbols  were  removed  from  the  hot  lunch 
program  area  and  made  comments  about  hymn-singing  and  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state.  Bob  Morgan  and  the  session  decided 
to  no  longer  accept  government  funds.  It  would  be  entirely 
church-sponsored.  That  meant,  of  course,  a  scramble  to  fmd  fund- 
ing to  fill  the  gaps.  Speakers  were  sent  out  to  as  many  Presby- 
terian churches  as  possible.  The  result  was  not  only  wide  support 
for  the  Ever  Ready  Club  but  a  sparking  of  interest  in  Seigle's 
other  programs. 

Presbytery  committees  had  changed.  The  Home  Missions 
and  Church  Extension  Committees  no  longer  existed.  Seigle 
Avenue  was  funded  under  Deployment  and  Sustentation  which 
had,  at  the  end  of  1977,  been  redefined  as  Church  Assistance. 
Hot  meals  funding,  however  came  through  Specialized  Ministries. 
Church  Assistance's  major  task  was  to  help  weak  churches 
become  self-sufficient.  Remember,  during  the  peak  years  of 
membership,  the  session  had  determined  that,  because  of  the 
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transient  and  low-income  make-up  of  the  congregation,  Seigle 
would  probably  never  become  self-sufficient.  Nevertheless,  year 
after  year,  Seigle  would  be  closely  examined  by  Presbytery 
representatives,  who  would  shake  their  heads  as  the  session  asked 
for  more  and  more  help.  Then  came  Carson  Conder  from  St. 
John  Church.  He  made  two  visits  to  prepare  for  the  Church  Assis- 
tance budget  session.  Bob  Morgan  was  very  frank  about  finan- 
cial and  membership  dilemmas  but  upbeat  about  the  ministry 
(likewise,  the  session  representatives).  Conder  went  back  to  his 
committee  and  recommended  that  Seigle  Avenue  be  shut  down 
within  24  hours.  In  his  extremely  negative  report,  he  mentioned 
phoning  for  Bob  Morgan  and  a  woman  yelling  for  him. 

I  remember  his  call,  because  I  was  the  one  who  answered  the 
phone  in  the  Snyder  Building.  Bob  was  way  down  at  the  other 
end  of  the  building,  and,  yes,  I  called  out  that  the  phone  was  for 
him.  Our  antiquated  phone  system  had  no  intercom  nor  a  hold 
button  with  two  lines.  With  no  carpets  on  the  floors,  my  voice 
must  have  resounded  quite  a  bit. 

Edith  Gardner  considers  that  day  the  lowest  point  ever. 
None  of  us  will  ever  forget  the  panic  and  the  intense  muster  of 
support.  Rev.  Morgan  has  called  D.  G.  Martin,  who  was  a  respect- 
ed lawyer,  "a  great  legitimizer  to  the  Presbytery— whatever  D.G. 
went  along  with,  the  Presbytery  thought  was  okay."  But  this  time, 
D.G.  alone  could  not  have  pulled  the  little  church  out  of  the 
mire.  Our  "tall  steeple"  friends  and  everyone  else  the  session 
could  think  of  were  summoned  to  the  rescue.  The  eventual  result: 
Seigle  Avenue  was  placed  entirely  under  the  Specialized  Minis- 
tries Committee,  along  with  the  Presbyterian  inner-city  day  care 
centers.  Carson  Conder  had  done  us  a  great  favor  after  all! 

D.G.  was  grateful  to  Carson  for  "putting  it  on  the  table  for 
Presbytery  to  wrestle  with  and  for  us  to  wrestle  with."  He 
explained  that  a  weary  session  suddenly  had  a  legitimate  oppor- 
tunity to  close  the  doors  and  blame  it  all  on  Presbytery.  Once 
again,  they  chose  to  stay  open. 

I  had  just  been  appointed  to  the  Specialized  Ministries 
Committee,  a  three-year  term.  Rev.  Bob  James,  the  General 
Presbyter  then,  was  horrified  when  he  discovered  I  was  not  an 
elder,  but  he  let  me  stay  on.  Fortunately,  after  my  first  six 
months,  I  was  made  chairman  of  that  committee,  for  trying  to 
convince  skeptical  Presbyterians  that  Seigle  Avenue  was  not  a 
mere  struggling  church  but,  instead,  an  incredible  community 
ministry  was  a  two-and-a-half-year  job.  It  was  during  my  tenure 
that  Seigle's  committee  switch  was  made.  To  promote  under- 
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standing  and,  hence,  funding,  I  took  each  Presbytery  Council 
member  to  lunch.  Often,  I  was  met  with  a  furrowed  brow,  but,  by 
dessert,  that  person  was  usually  smiling  with  pride  about  what 
their  ministry  at  Seigle  Avenue  was  doing.  Bob  James  was  always 
supportive. 

Row  for  Another,  a  new  Specialized  Ministries  concept 
promoted  by  the  Rev.  Howard  Smith  of  Robinson  Church,  en- 
couraged Presbyterians  with  gardens  to  plant  and  harvest  an  extra 
row  of  produce  for  ministries  that  serve  food.  The  Ever  Ready 
Club  was  one  of  many  recipients,  and  Bessie  Guy  prepared  those 
fresh  vegetables  the  way  "her  people"  liked  them. 

Specialized  Ministries  published  brochures  and  booklets 
about  Seigle' s  outstanding  program  and  staff  and  ran  Go-See- 
Know  Tours  (go  to  see  our  ministries  and  know  enough  to  tell 
your  fellow  church  members)  for  elders  and  Women  of  the 
Church  officers.  The  tours  always  ended  at  Seigle  Avenue,  where 
lunch  would  be  served  and  the  staff  could  entertain  the  guests 
with  facts  and  figures.  Volunteer  and  financial  support  improved. 

In  1978,  approximately  215  Presbyterian  volunteers  helped 
with  32  Seigle  projects.  One  of  the  most  significant  at  that  time 
was  Larry  Culler  from  Myers  Park,  who  had  taken  on  the  job  of 
church  treasurer.  A  banker,  Larry  gave  his  time  and  expertise  for 
more  than  a  decade. 

Support  (volunteers  or  funding  or  both)  came  from  22 
Presbyterian  churches:  Albemarle  Road,  Amity,  Avondale,  Cald- 
well Memorial,  Christ,  Cooks  Memorial,  Covenant,  First,  Forest 
Hill,  Mulberry,  Myers  Park,  Plaza,  Providence,  Robinson,  Sardis, 
St.  Andrews,  St.  Giles,  Selwyn,  Steele  Creek,  Third,  Trinity  and,  of 
course,  Seigle  Avenue. 

The  1979  budget  was  $67,633,  of  which  $32,600  would 
come  from  Presbytery.  Based  on  1978  figures,  they  could  count 
on  $22,200  from  other  churches,  smaller  amounts  from  pledges, 
collection-plate  change,  a  sales  tax  refund  and  rent  from  the  Char- 
lotte Area  Fund.  Still,  $2,063  was  budgeted  on  "F-A-I-T-H." 

That's  how  Seigle  Avenue  operated— from  day  to  day  on 
faith.  Between  the  major  crises,  there  were  a  multitude  of  minor 
ones.  My  files,  and  likely  most  session  members'  drawers,  are  full 
of  letters  begging  help  for  such  things  as  fire  doors  (fire 
inspectors  told  us  they  would  shut  down  the  old  building  if  the 
original  doors  were  not  replaced)  or  a  great  new  program  not  in 
the  budget. 

Myers  Park  members  and  other  individuals  occasionally 
would  send  me  a  check  to  "use  as  you  see  fit.'"  Amazingly,  a 
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need  would  often  come  up  immediately  afterward.  And  the 
money  would  just  cover  the  emergency.  Once  when  a  large  check 
came  in,  my  husband  looked  at  the  amount  and  said,  "Oh  no, 
what  terrible  crisis  is  ahead?"  Sometimes  a  plea  would  come 
from  a  Piedmont  Courts  resident  who  was  in  jeopardy  of  losing 
her  apartment  for  non-payment  of  rent  or  whose  food  stamps 
had  been  stolen.  Bob  Morgan  and  I  knew  better  than  to  make 
personal  loans.  The  solution  seemed  to  be  an  account  called  the 
Seigle  Avenue  Presbyterian  Fund,  We  could  offer  an  interest-free 
loan  for  rent  and  allow  the  recipient  to  set  her  own  repayment 
terms.  She  would  sign  a  legal  document  with  the  understanding 
that  she  owed  the  church  and  that,  if  she  did  not  repay  the  loan, 
the  church  could  not  help  her  or  her  neighbors  again.  The  Fund 
became  a  repository  for  those  unsolicited  checks  and  a  source  of 
gifts  for  unbudgeted  events. 

Finding  committed  volunteers  was  difficult,  too.  Each  One 
Reach  One  was  a  good  example  of  what  was  happening  in  the 
'70s.  By  the  1968-69  school  year,  tutoring  at  Seigle  had  finally 
become  a  socially-accepted  activity  for  Myers  Park  women.  That 
year,  we  had  62  tutors  helping  62  children  in  three  grades.  The 
next  year,  almost  the  same  number  came.  The  numbers  dwindled 
each  year  thereafter.  We  realized  that  most  of  our  people  were 
women  who  had  tutored  before  and  kept  the  same  child— like 
Cubby  Alexander. 

Cubby  was  devoted  to  Jerry,  and  when  she  discovered  that 
he  had  been  abandoned  by  his  mother  and  was  in  hiding  from 
his  alcoholic  father,  she  notified  the  authorities  and  got  him 
placed  in  a  foster  home.  Still  tutoring  him,  she  later  found  out 
that  the  foster  mother  was  unfit.  Again,  she  intervened  on  his 
behalf  and  helped  fmd  him  another  home.  That's  commitment! 

There  were  other  Cubbys,  but  not  enough.  Analyzing  the 
roster,  we  saw  that  the  most  likely  tutor  was  a  woman  in  her  40s 
with  teenagers,  so  that  she  could  be  free  in  the  afternoons.  Those 
were  the  women,  who  during  the  women's  movement,  were  going 
to  work  instead  of  to  volunteer  jobs.  For  awhile,  we  tried  night- 
time tutoring  one  evening  a  week.  Rebecca  and  Gordon  Schenck 
of  Myers  Park  coordinated  that  group,  and  Junior  League 
members  got  credit  for  working  in  the  program.  That  was 
successful,  until  the  women  decided  that  Piedmont  Courts  was 
getting  too  dangerous.  We  never  had  an  incident,  but  the 
popularity  of  drugs  in  the  neighborhood  caused  the  crime  rate  to 
escalate.  Even  prospective  daytime  tutors  were  saying,  "My 
husband  won't  let  me  go." 
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Interestingly  enough,  some  men  joined  the  program.  The 
Rev.  Randolph  Taylor,  Myers  Park's  senior  minister,  tutored  a 
couple  of  years  and  used  his  experience  in  a  sermon  or  two.  This 
introduced  him  to  one  of  the  complexes  he  would  later  run  when 
he  served  on  the  Charlotte  Housing  Authority  Board. 

Myers  Parkers,  however,  were  finding  new  ways  to  help  out. 
Covenant  Class  members  recognized  some  of  their  former 
grocery-store  riders  in  an  article  about  crimes  on  the  elderly  and 
co-sponsored  a  Whistle  Watch  program  (free  whistles  to  wear 
around  their  necks)  with  B'nai  B'rith.  Others  assisted  with  after 
school,  birthday  parties,  the  clothing  closet,  tutoring  youth  and 
crafts.  For  years,  the  Women  of  the  Church  sponsored  mini- 
courses  for  the  after  school  program.  The  most  popular  one  for 
boys  and  girls  alike  was,  to  everyone's  surprise,  sewing. 

Myers  Park  took  its  "sister  church"  status  seriously.  That 
link  with  Seigle  was  especially  invaluable  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Neighborhood  Medical  Clinic, 

Despite  promises  and  even  blueprints  for  a  clinic  to  be 
added  to  Alexander  Street  Center,  Model  Cities  folded  its  tents 
and  went  away  after  their  "wrap-up"  year,  leaving  behind  no 
physicians.  They  told  Mothers  Club  advocates  that  the  medical 
community  was  saying  "you  can't  de-centralize  primary  medical 
care"  (i.e.  all  clinics  should  be  at  the  hospital,  where  they  had 
always  been)  and  "you'll  never  find  doctors  willing  to  be  there 
full-time."  The  feds  were  saying,  "even  if  you  get  doctors, 
you'll  never  get  enough  money."  They  disallowed  a  new  addit- 
ion to  be  attached  to  an  existing  structure — and  thus  scrapped  the 
blueprints. 

But  none  of  those  people  knew  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Vemer 
nor  other  determined  Myers  Park  leaders  and  their  networking 
abilities.  Myers  Park's  Tom  Ray,  who  was  on  the  Charlotte 
Housing  Authority  Board,  ordered  an  independent  study/survey 
of  Piedmont  Courts.  Health  care  was  at  the  top  of  the  list  of 
needs,  thus  legitimizing  the  project.  Tom  credits  Jim  Fogartie  for 
bringing  the  right  people  together,  but  it  was  Tom  who 
challenged  an  ad  hoc  committee  (chaired  by  Beaumert  Whitton) 
to  request  a  task  force.  Dr.  Verner,  task  force  chairman,  built 
support  among  physicians,  including  family  practitioner  David 
Citron.  They  found  two  interns  willing  to  staff  a  clinic  full-time 
for  a  salary.  Meanwhile,  Danny,  as  an  elder,  was  gaining 
enthusiasm  within  the  power  structure  of  Myers  Park— and  other 
"tall  steeple"  churches  (Christ  Episcopal,  Myers  Park  United 
Methodist,   Myers  Park   Baptist  and  Covenant).   In  time,   she 
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relinquished  her  chairmanship  of  the  Witness  Committee's  Neigh- 
borhood Medical  Clinic  sub-committee  to  the  bright  young  Bill 
McGuire,  who  took  off  several  months  from  his  business  to  put 
together  a  coalition  and  do  fund-raising. 

According  to  the  Model  Cities  plan,  Belmont  Regional 
Center  would  be  built  a  couple  of  miles  away,  and  Alexander 
Street  Center  would  remain  as  a  more  localized  place  for  delivery 
of  services.  The  Neighborhood  Centers  Department  was  set  up  by 
the  city  to  oversee  centers  in  several  low-income  areas. 

One  day,  the  editor  of  the  Mothers  Invention  and  I  were  at 
Alexander  Street  Center  collecting  news  from  various  agencies 
housed  there.  Seeing  a  group  of  important-looking  men,  I  asked 
what  they  were  doing.  "We're  from  the  school  system,  checking 
to  see  what  changes  will  have  to  be  made  to  re-open  this  as  a 
school.  City  Council  is  going  to  give  this  building  back  to  the 
school  system  at  their  meeting  tonight." 

"What!  No,  they  can't!"  I  practically  screamed  in  the 
men's  faces.  "The  city  knows  we  want  to  put  a  neighborhood 
clinic  downstairs  here." 

I  frantically  dropped  the  editor  off  at  her  apartment  and 
raced  for  a  phone.  I  called  Hugh  and  upset  him.  He  was  seeing 
patients  and  could  not  get  a  letter  written  in  time  for  the  City 
Council  meeting.  I  would  write  the  letter  and  call  people  to 
appear,  if  he  would  sign  it.  I  did  and  he  did.  And  in  that  one 
night,  not  only  did  we  assure  the  city  that  we  would  have  a  clinic, 
but  we  saved  the  center  so  strategically  located  between  two 
public  housing  complexes.  Piedmont  Courts  and  Earle  Village. 

Some  of  us  assembled  a  slide  show,  illustrating  how  mothers 
using  the  hospital  clinic  had  to  rise  at  dawn  and  pack  a  lunch  for 
their  kids  before  catching  a  bus  and  changing  at  the  Square  to 
get  to  the  clinic  by  8:30  a.m.,  when  everyone  had  to  sign  in.  By 
afternoon,  those  still  not  seen  would  be  told  to  return  the  next 
day.  Those  lucky  to  be  seen  would  actually  be  with  a  doctor  (one 
of  30  rotating)  only  about  five  minutes,  not  enough  time  to 
review  the  patient's  thick  file.  From  glancing  at  the  top  page,  the 
physician  would  prescribe  a  remedy.  Hugh  Vemer  made  the 
point  that  primary  care  medicine  could  best  be  practiced  by  a 
doctor  who  saw  the  same  patients  and  their  families  regularly. 

With  incredible  aplomb.  Bill  McGuire  put  together  a 
funding  package  that  had  a  large  Duke  Endowment  grant,  other 
grants,  three  annual  pledges  from  the  five  large  churches  and  a 
commitment  from  the  county  to  escalate  their  support  each  year. 
By  that  time,  Tom  Ray  was  on  the  County  Commission  and  could 
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shepherd  that  funding  request  through. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  the  board  would  hand  over  a 
primary  care  clinic  in  operation  to  the  Charlotte  Hospital  Author- 
ity. As  it  turned  out,  the  clinic  had  enough  operating  funds  to  run 
a  fourth  year,  thanks  to  more  donations  by  the  churches,  mainly 
in  equipment  and  in-kind  gifts. 

For  instance,  Myers  Park  Presbyterian  had  50  doctors.  I 
wrote  a  letter  asking  for  donations  of  used  equipment,  promising 
to  pass  on  duplicates  to  missionaries.  Myers  Park  United  Metho- 
dist sent  out  a  similar  letter.  With  those  plus  office  and  waiting 
room  furniture  dropped  off  in  Judy  and  Richard  Vinroot's 
garage,  we  saved  $10,000  of  start-up  expenses.  Myers  Park 
Presbyterian  volunteers  painted  "everything  that  didn't  move" 
either  orange  or  black  (to  go  with  the  peach  wall  color  chosen  by 
interior  designer  Marian  Nisbet  and  the  supergraphic  painted  by 
Cathy  Upchurch,  Karen  O'Brien,  Janie  Ranson  and  Margaret 
Akers).  Volunteers  would  look  after  children  in  the  "kiddie 
corner"  while  their  mothers  were  being  seen  by  a  doctor  and 
would  help  however  needed. 

In  July  of  1975,  the  Neighborhood  Medical  Clinic  (later 
called  the  Neighborhood  Health  Center)  opened  in  refurbished 
quarters  at  Alexander  Street  Center  with  Dr.  Martin  Koehn  and 
Dr.  John  B.  Melbourne,  who  already  knew  some  of  their  prospec- 
tive patients,  and  a  full  staff.  Board  members  who  would  operate 
the  clinic  were:  Bill  McGuire  and  Dr.  Hugh  Vemer  from  Myers 
Park  Presbyterian;  Rev.  Bob  Morgan,  Seigle  Avenue  Presby- 
terian; Dr.  David  Citron,  Charlotte  Memorial  Hospital;  James  G. 
Cannon,  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Hospital  Authority;  Freeman 
Jones,  Health  and  Hospital  Council;  Martha  Brinson,  Mecklen- 
burg County  Health  Department;  Janie  Douglas,  Piedmont 
Courts;  Elfrieda  Witherspoon,  Earle  Village;  Dr.  William  Blair 
Bryan,  Christ  Episcopal;  Dr.  Robert  C.  Fagan,  Myers  Park  United 
Methodist;  Dr.  R.  Gordon  Senter,  Myers  Park  Baptist,  and  Dr.  J. 
Lawrence  Sippe,  Covenant  Presbyterian.  R.  A.  Bigger,  Jr.  served 
as  their  attorney. 

An  interesting  development:  the  medical  community  that 
was  so  adamantly  against  de-centralizing  primary  care  soon 
began  setting  up  satellite  centers  in  other  communities. 

Was  Seigle  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  stronger  because  of 
their  role  in  bringing  a  clinic  to  the  area?  Not  in  church 
attendance  numbers.  But,  like  the  sower  in  Jesus's  parable,  they 
were  sowing  seeds  on  all  types  of  terrain,  trusting  that  some 
would  sprout— and  grow. 


Youth  Director  Rich- 
ard Campbell  and  a  moun- 
tain of  teens  at  Camp  Glen- 
mere  in  the  early  '80s 
(above).  After  two  trips  to 
Africa,  where  he  studied 
under  a  master  drummer,  he 
formed  Akwaaba  Dance  & 
Drum  Troupe.  Piedmont 
Courts  youth  perform  with 
him.  Zondra  Douglas  and 
Tasha  Johnson  are  among 
the  troupe  (left).  Early  '90s. 
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Growing  the  Ministry 


A  high  point  for  Bob  Morgan  as  Seigle's  minister  was  a 
retreat  at  Camp  Grier,  when  the  close-knit  session  decided  to  hire 
a  full-time  youth  director. 

Like  E.T.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Bob  had  great  admiration  for  his 
session,  especially  the  clerk,  Ray  Gardner.  (Ray  says  that  he 
served  as  clerk  for  20  years  because  no  one  else  would  do  it; 
others  will  tell  you  that  he  was  voted  in.)  "Ray  was  quiet  most  of 
the  time,"  said  Bob,  "but  when  Ray  spoke,  he  would  come  to  the 
conclusion  all  of  us  would  be  trying  to  reach."'  That  time,  the 
need  for  a  youth  minister  was  obvious. 

Seigle  Avenue  always  had  youth  activities,  but  that  age 
group  needed  someone  available  day  and  night.  Mary  Carol 
Michie  had  a  full-time  job  just  working  with  children.  The 
session  was  aware  that  Bob  Morgan  was  spread  too  thin  and 
should  not  be  expected  to  do  youth  clubs  and  basketball  teams, 
too.  Of  course,  both  always  surrounded  themselves  with  good 
helpers. 

Bob  was  pleased  that,  in  1978,  the  church's  senior  basket- 
ball team  "brilliantly  coached  by  Dee  Dee  (Dennis)  Stewart" 
won  the  Parks  &  Recreation  league  championship  and  produced 
two  All-Stars,  Jeff  Nance  and  Devonda  Stinson.  Others  on  the  win- 
ning team  were:  Dennis  Crosby,  Maurice  Weathers,  Anthony 
Rollins,  Bob  White,  Edward  Green,  Tony  Mitchell  and  Chris 
Watson.  Edward  and  Leroy  Stinson  were  assistant  coaches.  Bob 
recalls  that,  to  win.  Dee  I>ee  convinced  his  team  to  be  clean  of 
drugs  for  the  tournament.  But  Dee  Dee  had  other  interests,  and 
the  church  needed  someone  to  oversee  all  the  ball  teams,  clubs 
and  summer  program  for  older  kids. 

Not  that  there  was  anything  wrong  with  summer  activities  — 
ask  anyone  of  any  age  who  was  involved  during  that  f)eriod 
about  their  fondest  memories  of  the  church,  and  he  or  she  will 
probably  mention  Camp  Glenmere.  Because  the  Presbytery  had 
sold  Camp  Stewart,  staffers  had  to  look  to  First  United  Methodist 
Church  for  a  place  to  go.  Glenmere  was  200  acres  of  wooded 
property  at  the  Cabarrus  County  line. 
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Generally,  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  children's  day  camp 
would  be  held  in  the  old  building  at  church;  the  last  week,  at 
Glenmere,  where  each  group  would  configure  a  "home  in  the 
woods,"  a  special  clearing  with  their  own  symbols  and  treasures. 
Camp)ers  built  their  own  cross  to  overshadow  their  large-group 
gathering  place. 

Usually,  Mary  Carol  would  employ  four  school  teachers  as 
the  key  staff.  "Regulars"  were  usually  Earle  Russell,  Rosella 
McCullough  and  Thomasina  Caldwell.  Thomasina  once  told 
Seigle's  congregation  that  she  was  involved  to  give  back  what  the 
Presbytery  had  given  her  at  Oaklawn  Center  (which  had  been 
built  for  Charlotte's  first  black  public  housing,  Fairview  Homes). 

Instead  of  drawing  the  rest  of  the  staff  from  colleges,  Mary 
Carol  often  hired  youth  growing  up  in  the  program.  In  1978,  for 
instance,  Velma  Douglas,  Mary  Ann  Crosby,  Juanita  Johnson, 
Carolyn  Green,  Andrea  Sanders,  Carolyn  Harrison  and  Bob  White 
helped  Seigle's  own  Jackie  Jordan,  a  student  at  North  Carolina 
Central,  and  John  Gerdy  from  Davidson  plus  that  year's  teachers, 
Richard  Campbell,  Earle  Russell  and  Rosella  McCullough.  In 
later  years,  "Shorty"  McFadgion,  Maurice  Weathers,  Claude 
Covington  and  Charles  Lovett  moved  into  the  leadership. 

The  1978  summer  program,  including  outings  and  informal 
"play  days,"  ran  eight  weeks  for  83  children.  Volunteers  were 
essential.  That  year  they  were  Bill  White,  Rooney  Robison,  Mary 
Lou  Lindsey,  Mabel  Sayad  and  Rev.  Proctor  Chambless,  all  from 
Myers  Park,  and  Betty  Smith,  Shirley  Ford,  Thelma  Clyburn, 
Mary  Parker  and  Edward  Green  from  Piedmont  Courts. 

The  junior  highs  usually  had  one  overnight  at  Camp  Glen- 
mere. Night  programs  were  planned  for  the  youth,  because  most 
of  them  worked  through  various  government-sponsored  job 
programs.  In  fact,  that  is  how  the  church  was  able  to  hire  neigh- 
borhood kids. 

Meanwhile,  the  session's  search  committee  laboriously 
sought  a  black  minister  willing  to  focus  on  inner-city  youth — a 
tall  order,  for  Presbyterian  seminaries  were  producing  few  black 
ministers.  Those  were  in  great  demand.  Exasperated  with  the  slow 
process,  Mary  Carol  finally  asked,  "Why  are  you  looking  so  hard 
for  a  minister,  when  we  have  Richard  Campbell  right  here?" 

This  physical  education  teacher,  who  had  worked  two  years 
in  the  summer  program,  could  "hold  his  kids  in  the  palm  of  his 
hands"  during  an  hour-long  Bible  study.  A  verbal  Christian,  who 
expressed  his  faith  in  everyday  conversation,  Richard  Campbell 
impressed  everyone  he  met,  including  the  search  committee.  But 
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Richard  had  two  conditions:  he  wanted  to  get  a  leave  of  absence 
from  the  school  system  (keeping  the  tenure  he  had  almost 
earned)  and  to  enroll  in  the  masters  program  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  Neither  institution  gave  much  hope 
of  a  positive  response,  but  at  budget  time  in  August  1979,  I 
beseeched  the  Presbytery  Council  to  earmark  money  for 
Richard's  salary  anyway.  "But  you  have  all  those  'ifs'  in  there," 
reminded  a  Council  member. 

I  pleaded  for  time  and  understanding. 

Dick  Ranson  of  Myers  Park  gave  only  a  glimmer  of  hope. 
"If  you  can  clear  up  all  those  'ifs'  before  we  adjourn  at  3  p.m., 
we'll  give  you  the  money."  It  was  mid-morning  by  then. 

I  called  Richard  and  my  husband  for  a  lunchtime  strategy 
meeting.  By  1  p.m.,  Richard  and  I  were  walking  into  the  office  of 
the  one  man  at  the  school  system's  Education  Center  who  could 
guarantee  him  a  two-year  sabbatical  and  assure  that  he  would 
earn  tenure  on  his  first  day  back.  "Why,  hello,  Richard!"  said  his 
former  elementary  school  teacher.  After  a  few  "good  ole  days" 
tales,  he  had  offered  the  guarantee,  i/ Richard  got  into  graduate 
school.  Otherwise  the  deal  was  off. 

We  may  have  broken  the  speed  limit  getting  to  the  Univer- 
sity, but  we  paused  in  the  parking  lot  to  pray.  "Lord,  if  this  is 
what  you  want  us  to  do,  please  open  all  the  other  doors  that  have 
been  slammed  shut,"  we  said,  holding  hands. 

Both  barriers  seemed  formidable.  The  transcript  he  had 
mailed  was  missing.  Registration  for  the  fall  quarter  had  already 
ended.  We  tripped  up  a  long  flight  of  steps  to  the  secretary's 
office  where  the  transcript  should  have  been.  She  let  us  flip 
papers  on  her  desk,  and  we  found  it.  But  alas,  the  dean  to  whom  it 
should  be  delivered  had  left  for  the  day.  He  might  still  be  on 
campus,  we  had  been  told.  Having  never  seen  his  picture,  we 
stopped  every  likely  adult  male  in  our  path.  When  one  with 
graying  hair  answered  to  his  name,  I  was  too  out  of  breath  to  say 
what  we  needed.  I  deferred  to  Richard,  who  was  also  huffing  and 
puffing.  The  dean  led  us  to  his  office  and  looked  at  the  trans- 
cript, while  we  sat  before  him.  He  said,  'There's  no  way  you  can 
do  this.  The  deadline  has  passed.    Let's  take  a  look  at  January." 

Our  hearts  sank.  I  said,  "We  gotta  pray  about  this."  When 
we  finished,  he  opened  his  desk  drawer  and  handed  Richard  the 
application.  The  paper  was  signed  at  five  minutes  before  3  p.m. 
Triumphantly,  I  called  Presbytery  Center.  The  Council  had 
finished  early  and  gone  home!  But  we  had  met  the  requirement, 
Dick  Ranson  was  true  to  his  word  and  God,  we  were  convinced, 
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had  ordained  Richard  Campbell's  work. 

Having  grown  up  on  Alexander  Street  within  sight  of 
Piedmont  Courts,  the  Johnson  C.  Smith  graduate  knew  the  ways 
of  the  streets.  He  could  cut  through  jive  talk  and  touch  the  heart 
of  the  toughest  kid.  A  former  football  defensive  tackle  with  the 
nickname  "Stone,"  Richard  Campbell  commanded  respect  with- 
out a  raised  voice. 

His  leaching  background  opened  every  secondary  school  he 
visited  on  behalf  of  "his  kids."  Like  Mary  Carol,  he  spent 
mornings  in  the  schools  and  afternoons  at  the  church.  And  his 
home  was  never  "off  limits"  at  night.  During  basketball  season, 
he  assisted  each  coach,  young  men  who  had  grown  up  in  the 
church.  Some  of  us  wondered  when  Richard  Campbell  slept.  Tck) 
many  midnights  he  was  counseling  a  young  person  in  trouble. 

Revered  for  his  Bible  studies,  he  often  answered  to  "Rev. 
Campbell."  The  Charlotte  Observer  called  him  "Seigle  Ave- 
nue's Man  for  All  Seasons"  and  quoted  one  of  "his  kids,"  who 
said,  "You  can't  give  him  no  bull.  He  knows  what's  happening, 
and  he  cares  about  me.  I  got  to  do  better." 

Generally,  his  routine  was  to  conduct  study  hall,  Bible  study 
and  on-site  recreation  Mondays  through  Thursdays.  Fridays 
usually  were  fun  nights  for  special  trips  and  treats.  One  evening  a 
week  was  set  aside  for  clubs.  At  first,  the  girls  called  themselves 
Zonovias;  the  guys,  GYS  for  God's  Young  Servants. 

Using  positive  peer  pressure,  Richard  hung  charts  on  the 
wall  for  all  to  see.  Teenagers  received  points  for  such  positive 
actions  as  attending  study  hall  and  Bible  study.  Every  semester, 
he  offered  a  reward  for  the  top  15  point-getters.  Boys  and  girls 
urged  their  friends  to  be  a  among  the  leading  15  so  they  could 
enjoy  the  activity  together.  Twice  the  reward  was  a  plane  trip. 

The  Seigle  Avenue  Fund  bought  cut-rate  Eastern  Airline 
tickets  first  to  Columbia  and  then  to  Charleston  and  arranged  for 
Presbyterian  churches  in  each  town  to  host  them.  Rev.  Ernest 
Trice  Thompson,  Jr.,  Seigle  Avenue's  former  minister,  took  the 
first  group  to  Columbia's  Riverbanks  Zoo. 

Richard  Campbell  told  of  his  students'  excitement  but  un- 
bridled fear  before  their  first  airplane  ride.  One  teen  was  so  terri- 
fied that  she  almost  did  not  get  on  the  plane.  But  when  it  took 
off,  every  one — girls  and  ^ov5— screamed  to  their  lungs'  capa- 
city. Richard  recalled  the  rolled  eyes  of  businessmen  behind  their 
newspapers  and  the  loving  calmness  of  a  former  schoolteacher 
comforting  the  girl  who  was  hysterical.  He  dreaded  the  trip 
home.  But  he  was  proud  when  each  of  the  15  filed  on  the  plane, 
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buckled  themselves  in,  and  sat  closed  mouthed  during  takeoff. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  serious  inner-city  problem  was  teen 
pregnancy.  By  the  early  '80s,  teen  pregnancies  were  at  an  epi- 
demic rate  in  the  Courts.  An  anonymous  Myers  Park  member 
offered  the  Seigle  Avenue  Fund  $5,000  to  pay  for  Planned  Parent- 
hood programs  for  Seigle  youth.  After  a  talk  with  Richard 
Campbell,  I  returned  to  her.  "Let  Richard  design  his  own  pro- 
gram, and  he  believes  he  can  get  better  results  over  a  longer 
period.''  She  chose  to  trust  him. 

Peer  pressure  was  the  key.  He  formed  a  new  girls  group. 
Young  Women's  Association  (YWA).  Yes,  he  brought  in  Planned 
Parenthood,  but  he  introduced  the  Bible's  plan  of  parenthood 
and  invited  the  mother  of  a  teen  mom  and  the  teen  dad  of  an 
infant  to  tell  how  other  lives  are  impacted  when  a  girl  makes  that 
decision.  Girls  with  perfect  attendance  after  six  weeks  took  a  fun 
excursion  paid  for  by  the  fund.  Beginning  fresh  every  eight 
weeks,  new  girls  could  join  and  the  original  ones  could  return. 
Programs  varied  but  the  theme  was  the  same:  wait  until  you  are 
an  adult  to  get  pregnant.  The  club  uniform  not  only  had  to  be 
earned,  it  could  be  taken  away  if  a  girl  did  something  unbecom- 
ing for  a  Christian  female.  The  results  were  phenomenal.  Of  the 
43  who  had  been  through  the  program,  only  two  got  pregnant  in 
the  first  year  and  a  half.  After  three  years,  of  the  18  Piedmont 
Courts  teen  girls  who  did  not  try  YWAs,  all  but  two  got  pregnant, 
some  twice!  One  of  the  girls  had  three  children. 

The  $5,000  lasted  several  years,  for  the  excursions  were 
usually  to  a  restaurant,  park  or  ice  skating  rink.  But  the  very  peer 
pressure  which  made  the  program  work  wrecked  it.  When  a 
member  (not  a  leader)  got  pregnant,  others  went  to  visit.  They 
held  her  cute  baby,  saw  all  the  presents  and  envied  her  new  sense 
of  status.  One  by  one,  her  friends  began  getting  pregnant,  too. 

Richard's  major  effort  with  the  boys  was  basketball,  but  he 
taught  that,  unlike  popular  belief,  education  not  basketball  was 
the  way  out  of  the  ghetto.  He  was  an  organizer  of  a  creative  new 
program.  Full  Court  Press  Against  Crime,  made  possible  by  a 
grant  to  Charlotte's  First  Ward  area  and  involving  guys  and  girls 
from  several  neighborhoods.  Points  could  be  earned  on  a  bas- 
ketball court  but  also  by  doing  homework  and  other  positive  acts. 

Keeping  teens  in  school  was  one  of  Richard's  goals.  Only 
one  boy  did  he  counsel  to  quit  and  get  a  job.  Far  below  his  grade 
level,  Aaron  Gaddy  needed  to  be  productive.  Richard  found  him 
a  job  at  Harris  Teeter.  Aaron's  principal  at  West  Charlotte  High 
gave  him  six  outfits  and  wished  him  well.  "Aaron's  doing  great 
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now,"  said  Richard.  "He's  still  at  Harris  Teeter," 

The  Seigle/Myers  Park  "sister"  relationship  has  been 
expressed  in  many  ways,  such  as  joint  worship  services  and 
combined  children's  programs.  In  1983,  both  youth  groups  met 
with  Myers  Park's  Bobby  Waymack  and  Seigle's  Richard  Camp- 
bell to  study  "people  who  are  different  from  us."  The  partici- 
pants parted  ways  with  new  sensitivities. 

Years  of  reaching  out  to  the  youngsters  of  Piedmont  Courts 
was  paying  off.  Several  returned  in  leadership  positions. 

"Mary  Carol  was  the  seed  planter,"  reflected  Richard.  "But 
I  got  to  cultivate  and  harvest." 

The  nearly  nine  years  of  children's  programming  under 
Mary  Carol  Michie  had  always  been  one  of  quality.  But  the 
stresses  of  Seigle  Avenue  cause  burnout.  She  and  Harriet  Martin 
used  to  jokingly  refer  to  Seigle  as  the  "First  Church  of  the 
Chaos."  At  times,  nothing  seemed  to  run  smoothly,  "When  we 
set  out  to  go  somewhere,  the  van  would  break  down,"  remem- 
bered Harriet,  "One  time  we  had  a  pot  luck  and  the  gas  oven 
exploded.  We  could  never  sit  through  a  whole  service." 

Stating  that  she  needed  more  time  to  be  with  her  children, 
Mary  Carol  took  the  DCE  job  at  Mallard  Creek  Church.  It  is  a 
wonder  Greg,  Lynn  and  Kirk  ever  saw  her  except  at  church,  for 
she  not  only  ran  the  weekday  program  but  taught  Sunday  school, 
sang  in  the  choir,  and  often  attended  special  events  on  Saturdays. 

Her  replacement  was  Elizabeth  Hartman,  a  PSCE  graduate 
whose  husband,  John,  was  a  ministerial  intern  at  Forest  Hill 
Church.  Elizabeth  served  March-August,  1981.  That  year  (and 
other  years),  many  Seigle  children  got  the  opportunity  to  go  to 
Camp  Grier,  a  Presbyterian  camp  at  Old  Fort,  North  Carolina, 
compliments  of  First  Church  (and  later,  Myers  Park). 

After  school  was  delayed  for  a  month  in  1981  until  a  new 
DCE  could  be  found.  Beverly  Goodrum,  a  Chapel  Hill  graduate 
took  over  in  October.  A  member  of  Mallard  Creek  and  friend  of 
Mary  Carol,  Beverly  already  had  summer  commitments,  but  Earl 
Russell  took  over  the  summer  program  in  her  place. 

"Every  month  we'll  have  a  theme  for  our  activities  and 
Bible  study,"  Libby  Engdahl  (now  Whiteley)  the  new  DCE  in 
1983  announced.  She  would  begin  with  trust  building.  This 
PSCE  graduate  from  Texas  had  held  a  similar  position  at  First 
Church  in  York,  South  Carolina.  Unlike  her  predecessors,  she 
would  have  Annie  Cassells  (now  Bradley)  to  lead  study  hall. 

Bob  Morgan's  total  involvement  with  the  people  of  his 
church  went  the  extra  mile  with  Wesley  Paige,  the  youngster  that 
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he  and  Linda  took  in  and  treated  as  another  son.  "He  put  us 
through  the  wringer  like  most  teenagers  have  done  to  folks,"  said 
Bob  when  Wesley  was  19.  "But  it's  all  been  worthwhile." 

Bob  may  not  have  thought  so  the  day  that  he  caught  Wesley 
and  another  member  of  the  summer  program  staff  smoking  pot. 
It  was  early  June  and  Bob  had  just  made  the  rule  that  anyone  on 
drugs  would  be  fired.  Bob  kept  his  word.  Wesley  was  so 
downhearted  that  he  donned  a  t-shirt  with  phrases  about  how  he 
had  messed  up  and  how  sorry  he  was.  He  then  volunteered  to 
work  free  the  rest  of  the  summer— and  Wesley  kept  his  word. 

Throughout  the  late  '70s  and  early  '80s,  it  was  just  one 
hassle  after  another — at  the  church  and  in  Piedmont  Courts, 

For  the  congregation,  money  was  always  a  problem.  The  old 
buildings  were  falling  down.  That  and  repeated  break-ins  (once 
to  get  all  the  meat  from  the  hot  meals  program)  kept  Bob  continu- 
ally hammering  and  patching  or  scrounging  used  materials, 
because  the  church  could  not  afford  repairs.  When  the  van  broke 
down,  likewise.  For  at  least  25  years,  the  basement  flooded  with 
ugly  muddy  water  after  a  hard  rain.  Estimates  ran  in  the  high 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  Presbytery  could  not  pick  up  the  tab. 
Bob  and  others  did  the  best  they  could  using  stopgap  methods. 

Just  finding  money  for  salaries  was  a  challenge.  To  pay 
Richard  Campbell  the  first  few  years,  we  had  to  put  together  a 
package  from  the  Presbytery  and  Myers  Park.  Neither  gave  a 
long-term  commitment.  We  had  promised  Richard  that  we  would 
try  to  keep  his  salary  at  the  same  level  he  would  be  earning  with 
the  school  system.  That  became  impossible.  Not  only  did  we  have 
to  renege,  we  had  to  go  to  the  Anderson  Foundation  for  help. 
Furthermore,  to  give  Richard  even  a  small  raise.  Presbytery  had  to 
increase  Rev.  Morgan's  salary.  Bob  very  generously  had  agreed 
to  Presbytery's  '"base"  amount,  but  it  would  not  be  proper  for  a 
staff  member  to  get  more  than  the  minister.  And  Mary  Carol  had 
been  working  full-time  for  half  of  a  DCE's  salary.  Churches  in 
general  have  been  notorious  for  low  salaries,  but  in  this  case, 
everyone  working  for  Seigle  Avenue  was  sacrificing. 

When  Libby  arrived,  the  debate  was  still  alive  as  to  whether 
Seigle  Avenue  should  be  a  church  or  community  center  ("espe- 
cially with  an  active  roll  of  56").  She  spoke  of  a  Specialized 
Ministries  meeting  "where  we  had  to  justify  our  existence— I  felt 
this  is  what  it  is  like  to  be  a  welfare  recipient!"  Her  ministry, 
however,  was  a  hopeful  one.  "When  we  began  fixing  up  the 
buildings  and  exploring  the  possibilities  of  a  preschool  co-op,  we 
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were  making  the  statement  that  we  were  there  to  stay." 

For  residents,  poverty  was  pervasive.  Piedmont  Courts  had 
the  lowest  per  capita  income  of  all  Charlotte  public  housing  com- 
plexes. Bob  estimated  during  his  ministry  that  95%  of  the  house- 
holds had  at  least  one  person  with  an  alcohol  problem.  The  per- 
centage probably  remamed  the  same,  although  cocaine  or  crack 
became  the  drug  of  choice.  And  families  had  constant  problems 
with  the  Housing  Authority,  especially  in  regards  to  maintenance. 
Some  renovation  projects  were  so  shoddy  that  they  had  to  be 
done  twice.  Vacancies  rose  significantly.  Agencies  and  CHA 
personnel  came  and  went  so  fast  that,  about  the  time  residents 
grew  to  trust  a  person,  he  or  she  was  gone.  The  church  could  be  a 
constant  in  their  lives.  When  agencies  like  Eastside  Center  left. 
Bob  sought  to  do  the  kind  of  counseling  they  had  started. 

To  release  more  two- bedroom  apartments  for  families,  the 
Housing  Authority  announced  that  widows  would  have  to  move 
into  one-bedroom  units.  This  had  been  a  long-running  policy, 
but  it  had  not  been  enforced  until  the  early  '80s.  Several  senior 
citizens  got  physically  ill  over  the  prospects  of  moving.  Many 
were  encouraged  to  go  to  the  CHA's  high-rise  apartments.  Some 
did.  Others  moved  in  with  family  members.  A  few  remained.  Bob 
Morgan  appealed  to  the  Housing  Authority  to  keep  the  stabiliz- 
ing influence  of  grandmothers  in  the  Courts,  but  no  one  under- 
stood the  imjDact.  The  Ever  Ready  Club  lost  members,  until  new 
people  began  coming  from  the  nearby  Belmont  neighborhood. 

Except  for  the  fledgling  Young  Mothers  Club,  the  only 
other  adult  group  was  the  Mothers  Club.  These  women  did  their 
part  to  build  up  the  neighborhood  positively  by  participating  in 
beautifi cation  contests,  clean-up  days,  Piedmont  Courts  Days  and 
other  Residents  Organization  projects.  The  club  sponsored 
annual  ""grab  bags"  for  all  the  children  at  Halloween  (so  they 
would  stay  home  and  be  safe),  at  least  four  Clothing  Exchanges  a 
year  (plus  a  funeral  attire  closet  for  many  years). 

Of  course,  they  had  fun,  too.  They  took  their  children  and 
grandchildren  on  picnics,  outings  and  tours.  After  each  Clothing 
Exchange,  they  gave  $20  toward  the  DCE's  salary  "in  apprecia- 
tion for  what  she  does  for  the  kids  of  Piedmont  Courts."  The 
remainder  went  for  community  projects  and  an  annual  trip, 
usually  the  only  vacation  most  members  ever  had. 

The  Mothers  Club  was  still  sending  letters  whenever  serious 
problems  arose.  Usually  they  brought  results.  Once,  when  the 
creek  behind  the  Courts  was  raging  and  flooding,  they  were  able 
to  get  City  Parks  and  Recreation  to  repair  the  fence  along  the 
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banks,  the  State  Highway  Department  to  remove  the  debris  stuck 
at  the  Tenth  Street  bridge  and  the  County  Health  Department  to 
put  bait  out  for  rats.  Furthermore  the  City  Manager  promised  that 
the  PubUc  Works  Department  would  keep  it  cleared  in  the  future. 

The  club's  pleas  for  a  dental  clinic  finally  paid  off,  al- 
though not  quite  as  expected.  In  1982,  the  same  churches  that 
backed  the  Neighborhood  Medical  Clinic  did  a  feasibility  study 
which  determined  that  a  clinic  would  be  too  costly.  Led  by  den- 
tist Bob  Fagan,  they  suggested  an  alternative,  a  two-year  pilot 
project.  Dental  advocates  would  be  hired  from  Piedmont  Courts/ 
Earle  Village  and  Optimist  Park/Villa  Heights,  where  the  Episco- 
palians operated  their  own  inner-city  ministry,  Christ  the  King 
Center.  These  women  would  advocate  good  dental  care,  help 
people  make  appointments  at  the  appropriate  clinic  or  a  private 
dentist  who  would  work  free.  Patients  without  transportation 
could  arrange  for  the  advocate  to  drive  them.  Rev.  Bob  Morgan 
and  Rev.  Richard  Banks  from  Christ  the  King  administered  the 
program.  Mothers  Clubbers  Ruby  Crosby,  Geneva  Williams  and 
Annie  Cassells  served  on  the  board.  Janice  Thomas  and  then 
Emma  Carrothers  served  the  Seigle  area  as  advocates,  using  the 
church  van.  Their  brochure  stated  why  they  were  there:  "Because 
God  cares,  we  care,"  and  reminded  patients,  "God  gave  us  our 
teeth.  It's  up  to  us  to  take  care  of  them." 

By  far,  our  most  effective  tool  for  change  was  the  Mothers 
Invention.  All  the  agencies  that  served  Piedmont  Courts  knew  that 
our  editor  would  be  around  every  month  to  find  out  why  they 
had  not  done  what  they  had  promised  the  month  before.  We 
attended  every  Charlotte  Housing  Authority  board  meeting  and 
visited  in  the  private  offices  of  people  who  controlled  the  lives  of 
residents.  Our  editor  could  ask  her  own  questions  or  ones  the 
club  had  requested.  In  the  mid-'70s,  we  began  printing  editorials. 
The  editor  would  list  five  problems  or  comments  pertinent  to  resi- 
dents and  phrase  them  into  who-what-when-where-why  questions. 
If  there  were  a  problem  which  particular  public  officials  or 
agencies  could  fix,  I  (the  publisher)  would  mail  the  paper  with 
"their  question"  circled.  The  result,  generally,  was  action.  When 
our  paper  ceased  publication  after  nearly  21  years,  it  was  still  the 
only  newspaper  delivered  to  every  door  in  the  Courts. 

After  the  club  was  no  longer  a  coffee  break  gathering,  they 
elected  officers;  Janie  Douglas  (now  McClure),  president;  Ruby 
Crosby  and  Frances  McCoy,  vice-presidents;  Margaret  Sharpe, 
corresponding  secretary;  Mae  Bennett,  treasurer  and  Rosa  Mason, 
assistant  treasurer.  When  Mae  was  too  ill  to  serve  and  Ruby  died, 
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Rosa  and  Frances  took  over,  but  the  other  officers  never  changed. 
AH  of  them  were  respected,  and  no  one  seemed  to  want  to  hold 
new  elections.  Instead  we  had  special  event  chairmen  who 
changed  with  each  theme  party  or  anniversary  dinner. 

Janie  had  another  leadership  quality  we  discovered  on  a  trip 
to  Montreat.  Danny  and  Hugh  Verner  had  invited  the  club  to 
their  home  at  the  Presbyterian  retreat  center.  For  our  day  trip, 
Danny  had  scheduled  a  minister  to  lead  a  worship  service  in  a 
woodsy  chapel-like  setting.  Our  guest  speaker  was  late.  Danny 
left  to  fmd  out  what  had  happened.  Janie  led  us  in  prayer  and 
began  to  preach.  Did  she  ever  preach!  Her  extemporaneous  ser- 
mon had  us  all  "amening"  and  praising  God.  When  the  minister 
gave  us  his  prepared  words,  everyone  nodded  politely.  Ever  after, 
we  would  speak  of  "the  day  Janie  out-preached  the  preacher." 

Modestly,  Janie  recendy  spoke  of  "learning  a  lot"  over  her 
26-year  membership— like  "how  to  help  other  people"  through 
the  Mothers  Club.  "It's  a  part  of  me,"  she  said. 

By  the  mid-'80s,  the  number  of  club  members  was 
approaching  50.  Some  were  new  people  from  Piedmont  Courts, 
but  others  were  friends  and  relatives  of  our  strongest  members. 
Maggie  Blanton,  her  sister  Lucille  Moungle  and  her  daughter 
Evelyn  McClure,  dedicated  Christians  all,  said  they  came  because 
"we've  heard  what  you're  doing  and  want  to  be  a  part  of  it."  We 
were  astounded,  for  none  of  the  three  had  ties  to  Piedmont 
Courts,  yet  they  were  more  likely  to  be  participating  in  projects 
there  than  members  who  resided  in  the  Courts! 

My  only  disappointment  with  the  Mothers  Club  was  that 
only  a  couple  of  those  wonderful  women  ever  joined  Seigle 
Avenue  Church.  But,  of  course,  most  of  them  were  faithful 
members  of  their  own  churches. 

So  much  effort  was  put  into  this  unique  ministry — yes,  we 
were  truly  growing  a  ministry.  But  why,  why  couldn't  we  grow  a 
church?  For  years,  we  had  taken  issue  with  the  debate  between  the 
Christian  action  advocates  and  the  evangelism  espousers.  Why 
should  it  be  either/or?  Why  not  both/and,  Christian  action  and 
faith  sharing,  as  we  were  trying  to  do?  Why  were  Piedmont  Courts 
residents  who  participated  in  our  programs— especially  those 
who  attended  church — not  joining? 

Bob  Morgan  was  pleased  with  the  way  he  had  developed  a 
participatory  worship  style  appropriate,  he  believed,  for  the  con- 
gregation mix.  He  was  delighted  when  black  teenagers  liked  the 
formality  of  Presbyterianism's  high  liturgy  of  responses  and 
white  liberals  really  rocked  to  the  gospel  music.  Whenever  Pied- 
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mont  Courts  residents,  like  Idell  Holmes,  Annie  Doster,  Rosetta 
Ray,  Norah  Cherry  or  Annie  Cassells  joined,  the  congregation  re- 
joiced. And  they  enjoyed  a  sermon  more  when  Mrs.  Cherry  "got 
happy"  and  shouted  "amens."  But  why  were  there  no  more 
Mrs.  Cherrys?  It  seemed  that  whenever  new  people  came,  others 
faded  away.  The  numbers  still  hovered  in  the  range  of  60-70. 

Of  course.  Presbytery  and  other  Presbyterians  asked  the 
same  question.  Bob  ascertained  that,  even  with  the  changes, 
Seigle's  spirituality  on  Sunday  mornings  did  not  resonate  with 
expressiveness  like  their  old  churches  did.  According  to  a  prem- 
ise by  Tex  Sample,  people  who  live  a  "rough  life"  on  the  edge 
of  crime,  violence,  liquor  and  drugs  do  not  deal  well  with 
institutions  and  structure.  Bob  also  knew  of  many  people  who 
could  not  bear  to  leave  their  "home  church,"  even  if  it  were  in 
rural  South  Carolina. 

His  prime  example  was  the  G.W.  Baker  family.  Elean  and 
G.W.  were  among  the  first  black  families  to  move  into  Piedmont 
Courts.  Bright  and  hard-working,  they  eventually  were  able  to 
own  a  home.  Elean  was  an  early  member  of  the  Mothers  Club. 
Their  son,  Willie,  and  two  beautiful  daughters.  Sheila  and  Jan, 
grew  up  in  the  children's  and  youth  programs.  G.W.  was  terrific 
about  helping  out  with  whatever  needed  to  be  done  and  ushering 
on  Sundays.  But  G.W.  wanted  to  be  laid  to  rest  in  his  home 
church's  burial  plot.  Shortly  before  Elean  died  of  cancer,  G.W. 
joined  Seigle.  He  is  co-chairman  of  the  capital  funds  campaign. 

Certainly,  during  the  first  10-15  years  of  integration,  I 
sensed  a  feeling  from  the  African  Americans  that  I  knew  that, 
although  they  happily  attended  worship  services,  they  were  aware 
that  their  extended  families  would  never  approve  of  their  actually 
joining  a  "white  church." 

We  always  said  that  we  were  forging  Christian  bonds.  We  did 
not  want  to  pull  active  church  members  away  from  their  own 
congregations,  but  what  about  all  the  unchurched? 

D.G.  Martin  may  have  shone  a  light  on  the  answer  to  that 
question  when  he  was  reminiscing.  "Of  course,  the  real  heros 
were  the  folks  who  stuck  to  it  through  the  really  tough  times  and 
wouldn't  leave  until  the  church  was  in  good  hands,"  he  began. 
Then  he  fast-forwarded  a  bit  to  a  more  hopeful  outlook  precipi- 
tated by  a  newcomer,  Katie  Dunlap,  who  had  moved  her  member- 
ship from  Myers  Park.  "When  Katie  came  and  said,  'let's  visit  in 
the  Courts,  and  here's  an  organized  way  to  do  it'. ..we  had  a 
charge. ..and  things  began  to  change." 
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Whether  it  was  crafts  or  cooking,  after  school  or  summer 
program,  Mary  Carol  was  always  right  in  the  middle  of  "her 
kids,"  when  she  was  the  DCE  or  just  a  dedicated  volunteer. 
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Part  Three: 

Moving  from  Darkness 

to  Light 

1984-1995 


Like  many  at  Seigle,  Annie  Cassells  Bradley  has  played 
numerous  roles.  In  her  20-year  membership,  she  has  served  as  an 
study  hall  leader,  soloist,  after  school  coordinator.  Mothers  Club 
member,  preschool  teacher,  organizer  of  MotherRead  and  the 
Preschool  Cooperative's  parents  group.  Her  title  now  is  Director 
of  Neighborhood  Programs. 
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The  room  was  crowded  and  noisy  as  the  assemblage 
discussed  the  upcoming  election.  This  was  one  of  my  first  forays 
into  local  politics,  and  I  was  awed  by  the  energy  of  so  many 
important  people.  D.  G.  Martin,  candidate  for  Congress,  sat  on 
the  stairs  in  a  quiet  alcove.  I  remembered  that  D.G.  was  an  elder 
at  Seigle  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Nervously,  I  tried  to  make 
small  talk,  asking,  "How  can  I  help  your  church?"  I  expected 
D.G.  to  suggest  a  volunteer  assignment,  and  I  was  even  prepared 
to  donate  a  little  money.  I  was  not  prepared  for  his  answer, 

"Come  worship  with  us,"  he  promptly  responded. 

D.G.  has  since  assured  me  that  there  was  no  break  in 
conversation,  but  at  that  moment,  time  stopped  and  the  world 
stood  still  for  me.  I  heard — or  felt—the  voice  of  God  calling  me, 
and  I  knew  I  would  have  to  respond. 

Like  Jonah  in  the  belly  of  the  big  fish,  I  did  not  want  to 
go  to  Nineveh.  I  had  been  attending  Myers  Park  Presbyterian 
Church  for  several  years,  and  I  was  beginning  to  make  friends 
there.  I  eagerly  awaited  powerful  sermons  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ran- 
dolph Taylor,  and  I  was  intrigued  by  the  intellectual  stimulation 
of  Sunday  school,  where  I  dared  not  show  up  without  having  read 
the  editorial  pages. 

I  tried  to  bargain  with  God,  but  the  message  was  clear. 
"Give  me  until  Epiphany,"  I  begged,  "and  I'll  go  for  a  year." 
At  that  time,  I  really  believed  I  could  set  the  terms  for  my  call! 

After  a  tearful  parting  from  Revelations  class,  I  showed 
up,  unannounced,  at  Seigle  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  on 
January  6,  1984.  Rev.  Bob  Morgan  greeted  me  at  the  door.  Bob 
looked  a  little  puzzled  when  I  told  him  I  had  come  to  worship  at 
Seigle  for  a  year,  but  he  welcomed  me  warmly. 

Bob's  welcome  was  the  only  warm  thing  about  that  bleak 
January  day.  To  conserve  meager  funds,  the  furnace  had  not 
been  fired,  and  the  lights  were  not  illuminated.  The  sanctuary  felt 
dark  and  dingy.  Long,  traditional  pews  were  set  in  the  round. 
Someone  explained  that  this  design  was  intended  to  increase 
participation  in  the  worship  service,  but  to  me,  the  arrangement 
only  accentuated  the  sparse  attendance.  I  could  not  concentrate 
on  the  service.  "What  am  I  doing  here?"  I  silently  wailed,  and  I 
cried  all  the  way  home. 

-  Katherine  M,  Dunlap 


Left:  Jim  Curtis  and 
George  Bostian  prac- 
tice with  Smitty  Flynn, 
choir  director. 

Below:  The  full  choir 
in  their  red  robes  re- 
joice after  a  Christmas 
1994  service. 
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The  Rough  Side  of  the  Mountain 


I  had  arrived  at  one  of  the  darkest  periods  in  their  first  50 
years  of  this  church.  The  buildings  at  Piedmont  Courts  were 
deteriorating  and  so  was  the  neighborhood. 

By  1984,  unemployment  had  reached  80%,  although  the 
overall  rate  for  the  county  was  only  4%.  Three-fourths  of  the 
average  family  income  came  from  government  assistance  pro- 
grams. Women  headed  90%  of  the  families,  and  only  5%  of  the 
adults  were  married.  Despite  a  crackdown  on  crime,  more  than 
200  robberies,  assaults  and  other  crimes  were  reported  annually. 
Many  more  crimes  remained  unreported,  and  drug  dealers 
openly  plied  their  trade.  Vacant  buildings  were  boarded  over,  and 
there  was  much  fear  and  unrest  among  residents. 

Funds  for  the  church  were  constantly  short,  and  the  facility 
was  also  in  disrepair.  After  a  hard  summer  thunderstorm,  the 
drains  around  the  building  often  flooded,  and  we  would  have  to 
bail  muddy,  red  water— and  an  occasional  snake— from  the 
basement.  We  were  relieved  when  Myers  Park  member  George 
Wray  accepted  our  drains  as  his  special  challenge.  Mr.  Wray 
mapped  the  storm  water  system,  analyzed  the  problem  and 
recommended  solutions.  Mr.  Wray's  remedies  have  virtually 
alleviated  the  summer  floods. 

During  these  lean  years,  only  Rev.  Bob  Morgan's  repair 
skills  kept  the  buildings  standing  and  the  old  van  running.  Edith 
Gardner  was  skeptical  when  Rev.  Morgan  planted  a  tree  hauled 
from  a  clearing  project  near  Piedmont  Middle  School.  The  tree 
was  about  10  feet  tall,  and  Bob  had  not  prepared  the  ground. 
Everyone  expected  the  tree  to  die;  instead,  it  flourished.  For 
Edith,  the  large  oak  in  the  front  yard  "personifies  the  goodness 
of  God  and  Bob's  undaunted  belief  that  things  can  be  made  to 
grow  in  places  we  cannot  see  at  the  moment." 

The  church  was  not  immune  from  violence.  Although  a 
burglar  alarm  system  was  installed,  thieves  repeatedly  broke  into 
the  Snyder  Building.  Usually,  they  stole  food  designated  for  the 
hot  lunch  program.  Occasionally  they  simply  dumped  sacks  of 
flour,  sugar  and  condiments  on  the  floor.  This  wasteful  mischief 
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was  especially  disheartening  to  the  struggling  staff  and  session. 

Elder  Edith  Gardner  has  called  this  the  period  of  "Commu- 
nity Organization  and  Trust  Building." 

Rev.  Morgan  visited  in  the  Courts  regularly.  He  was  the  only 
white  male  trusted  by  many  of  the  residents. 

In  1985,  membership  at  Seigle  dropf>ed  to  a  low  of  56,  and 
many  of  those  listed  on  the  roll  had  actually  moved  away.  Ray 
Gardner,  clerk  of  the  session  for  18  years,  remembers  that  there 
were  too  few  members  to  rotate  the  session.  George  Michie 
recalls  numerous  discussions  about  the  future  of  the  church. 
There  was  talk  of  disbanding  in  order  to  concentrate  on  social 
programs,  but  a  faithful  few  chose  to  keep  the  church  open. 

Active  families  included  Elean  and  George  (G.W.)  Baker, 
Annie  Cassells  Bradley,  D.G.  and  Harriet  Martin,  Mary  Carol  and 
George  Michie,  Edith  and  Ray  Gardner  and  Summers  Tarlton, 
who  had  retired  from  First  Presbyterian  Church  as  Director  of 
Christian  Education, 

Richard  Campbell  directed  youth  programs,  and  Libby 
Engdahl  Whiteley,  a  certified  Christian  educator,  organized  pro- 
grams for  younger  children.  During  worship,  Libby  sat  in  the 
first  pew,  surrounded  by  a  dozen  children  all  clamoring  for  her 
caring  touch.  LaKissha  Cassells  toddled  back  and  forth  between 
her  mother  and  Libby. 

Libby  Whiteley  remembers  that  Maggie  Pruitt  and  Norah 
Cherry  represented  the  neighborhood  at  church  during  this 
period.  Freddie  Meeks,  son  of  Geneva  Williams,  sang  in  the  choir. 

Elder  Michael  Hill  and  his  wife,  Janera,  worked  with  the 
youth  and  led  prayer  groups.  Michael  also  directed  the  choir  for 
a  time,  pumping  the  old  organ  with  gusto  and  style.  He  is  the 
only  one  who  knows  how  to  get  a  sound  out  of  that  instrument, 

Michael  and  Janera  took  the  church  to  the  neighborhood  on 
Wednesday  nights.  Their  program  in  the  Piedmont  Courts 
Learning  Center  varied  from  rap  sessions  to  just  question-and- 
answer  studies  on  topics  such  as  Satan,  drugs,  sex  and  love. 

One  Sunday,  Rev.  Morgan  followed  the  Prayer  of  Con- 
fession with  the  assurance,  "Who  can  condemn  us?" 

"Mr.  Cool,"  a  homeless  drifter,  stood  indignantly  in  the 
open  doorway  of  the  church.  "I  condemn  you!"  he  shouted. 
Dressed  in  a  white  jacket  and  white  army  helmet,  he  paraded 
down  the  aisle,  waving  a  toy  machine  gun  and  exhorting  the 
congregation  to  repent. 

Residents  knew  that  Mr.  Cool  was  not  "clothed  in  his  right 
mind,"  but  we  were  all  anxious.  The  men  followed  him  out  of 
the  sanctuary  to  ensure  our  safety,  while  the  women  huddled 
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together  with  their  children.  For  Greg  Michie,  Mr.  Cool  was  a 
vivid  reminder  that  the  church  should  be  part  of  the  real  world, 
helping  people  with  real  needs. 

Rev.  Morgan  began  summer  programs  to  help  children 
retain  the  gains  made  during  the  school  year.  Each  day  included 
a  review  of  basic  academic  skills,  Bible  study  and  recreation. 
Summer  programs  were  a  big  success,  with  more  than  60  children 
in  attendance  each  year.  Libby  Whiteley's  efforts  were  augmen- 
ted by  contributions  from  numerous  volunteers  and  CETA 
(Comprehensive  Employment  Training  Act),  JTPA  (Job  Training 
Partnership  Act)  and  VIM  (Volunteers  in  Mission)  workers. 

The  summer  program  usually  ended  with  a  week  of  day 
camp  at  the  Davidson  Lake  Campus.  The  only  challenge  Libby 
dreaded  more  than  the  sweltering  hot  summer  days  at  church  was 
this  week  in  the  wild.  She  once  wrote  to  Kirk  Michie,  "I  can't 
believe  you  are  volunteering  to  do  this.  If  God  meant  for  people 
to  sleep  on  the  ground,  he  wouldn't  have  invented  beds!" 

Despite  the  heat  and  discomfort,  Libby  made  sure  that  every 
child  enjoyed  the  experience.  Each  year  she  worked  closely  with 
volunteers  from  First  Presbyterian  to  send  those  who  completed 
After  School  to  Camp  Grier. 

Meanwhile,  Richard  was  planning  innovative  programs  for 
teenagers.  One  afternoon  he  took  dozens  of  youth  to  hear  a 
campaign  speech  by  Congressional  candidate  D.G.  Martin,  Jr.,  an 
elder  at  Seigle.  Both  Richard  and  D.G.  felt  that  children  from  the 
Courts  should  understand  the  democratic  process.  The  youth  all 
knew  D.G.  They  were  elated  to  be  so  close  to  such  an  important 
person. 

It  fact,  education  was  D.G.'s  passion.  Like  most  children,  my 
stepdaughter  Andrea  Bostian  enjoyed  the  Sunday  service,  but  she 
complained  that  there  were  no  Sunday  morning  activities  for 
youth  in  their  early  teens.  D.G.  overheard  Andrea  and  offered  to 
teach  a  Sunday  school  class  for  one— which  he  did. 

Although  D.G.  won  the  1984  Democratic  primary,  he  lost 
the  Congressional  election  to  Representative  Alex  McMillan, 
another  friend  of  the  church  from  Myers  Park  (MPPC). 

D.G.  and  Harriet  had  been  members  since  they  moved  to 
Charlotte,  and  he  had  served  as  moderator  of  the  Presbytery  in 
1981;  yet  a  few  outsiders  claimed  that  his  affiliation  with  Seigle 
was  a  way  of  getting  attention.  Members  of  the  church  knew  of 
D.G.'s  and  Harriet's  love  and  commitment,  and  they  grieved  with 
them  over  this  negative  publicity.  A  purple  advent  cloth  for  the 
communion  table  was  later  given  in  their  honor  to  recognize  their 
selfless  commitment  to  the  church. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  Congressman 
McMillan  later  used  what  he  learned  from  Rev.  Morgan  to  create 
Stepping  Stones.  The  Charlotte  Housing  Authority  was  selected 
as  one  of  10  pilot  sites  for  this  innovative  program  which  helps 
people  escape  welfare  and  gain  home  ownership.  Perhaps  this 
influence  is  Rev.  Morgan's  most  lasting  contribution  to  the  fight 
against  poverty. 

Rev.  Morgan  focused  on  community  organization  and 
pastoral  care.  After  more  than  13  years  in  the  pulpit,  he  resigned 
in  1985.  He  had  taken  a  three-month  sabbatical  to  combat 
burnout  the  previous  year.  During  this  time.  Rev.  Bob  Freeman 
served  as  interim  minister.  When  Rev.  Morgan  returned  to  Seigle, 
he  decided  that  he  needed  a  complete  change  to  re-energize. 

Like  all  the  pastors  before  him  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Rev.  Harper  and  Rev.  Bell,  he  was  worn  out,  yet  he  lasted 
longer  than  all  the  others.  After  several  years  of  community 
service  in  Charlotte,  Rev.  Morgan  and  his  wife,  Linda,  moved  to 
Rochester,  New  York,  to  pastor  a  similar  inner-city  church. 

Rev.  Bob  Morgan  preached  his  last  sermon  on  July  28, 
1985.  To  the  church  and  the  entire  Piedmont  Courts  community, 
he  said,  "At  the  end  of  August,  I  will  leave  my  position  as  your 
pastor.  I  announce  this  with  great  sadness  and  loss,  for  being  with 
you  has  been  so  rich  and  dear  to  Linda,  Dan,  Jon  and  me.  I  want 
one  result  of  my  work  with  you  to  be  meaningful  involvement 
and  shared  leadership  in  this  church  by  neighborhood  people." 

That  day,  the  Hon.  J.  Alex  McMillan  honored  him  with  a 
proclamation  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
McMillan  stated,  "As  we  take  up  this  important  work  ofj  this 
Nation's  business,  let  us  hold  up  the  work  of  Rev.  Bob  Morgan  as 
an  example  of  the  kind  of  selfless  dedication  that  is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  country's  achievements." 

During  this  period,  crime  problems  at  the  Courts  slowed  the 
flow  of  volunteers  from  other  areas  of  the  city.  Police  cautioned 
the  church  not  to  let  tutors  go  into  the  Courts  even  in  pairs. 
Members  of  the  Mothers  Club  were  discouraged,  predicting,  "A 
child  will  have  to  die  before  anyone  will  do  anything  about  the 
crime  here." 

Their  concern  was  justified.  On  November  30,  1985,  a 
"shoot-out"  among  drug  dealers  in  the  Courts  left  seven  p>eople 
injured.  The  incident  occurred  on  a  sunny  Saturday  afternoon 
when  many  families  were  visiting  in  their  yards.  In  less  than  five 
minutes,  as  many  as  100  shots  were  fired,  some  from  semiauto- 
matic weapons.  One  of  the  victims  was  a  14-year-old  student, 
eight  months  pregnant.  A  crackdown  on  crime  ensued,    but  resi- 
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dents  remained  skeptical.  For  two  years,  they  saw  little  progress. 

Nevertheless,  the  time  between  pastors  was  propitious  for  the 
church.  Rev.  Earle  D.  Roberts  served  as  interim  pastor  for  three 
months  during  the  winter  after  Bob  left.  He  had  previously  been 
the  business  administrator  at  Covenant  and  jumped  in  eagerly  to 
meet  with  the  Mothers  Club  and  oversee  the  activities  of  the 
church. 

A  series  of  guest  ministers,  including  Charlie  Summers  and 
Brenda  Tapia,  presided  over  the  Sunday  morning  services. 
Volunteers  from  Forest  Hill  offered  Bible  study,  and  the  faithful 
few  remained  responsible  for  other  activities.  With  the  help  of 
many,  Libby  Whiteley  and  Annie  Cassells  Bradley  managed  a 
strong  after  school  program  for  20  school-aged  children.  Mrs. 
Bessie  Guy  cooked  for  the  Ever  Ready  Club,  the  popular  hot 
lunch  program  providing  congregate  meals  for  senior  citizens. 
Linda  Morgan,  wife  of  the  former  pastor,  played  piano  and 
directed  the  gospel  choir,  occasionally  arranging  special  music 
by  African  American  artists  from  Christ  the  King  Center. 

The  pastoral  search  committee  looked  diligently,  without 
success.  Since  no  pastor  was  in  sight,  I  established  a  Stephen 
Ministry.  About  once  a  month,  members  gathered  after  worship 
to  visit  the  sick  and  the  elderly,  most  of  whom  had  moved  away 
from  the  Courts.  Mary  Carol  Michie  always  brought  small 
packets  of  shortbread,  which  were  eagerly  received.  Occasionally, 
teams  visited  prospective  members  and  residents  of  Piedmont 
Courts. 

For  Christmas,  Libby  usually  directed  a  puppet  show.  The 
choir  loft  was  transformed  by  a  large  puppet  theater.  Harriet 
Martin  sewed  curtains  and  costumes.  Kenneth  and  Curtis  Williams 
often  had  starring  roles.  The  children's  voices  were  sometimes 
inaudible  behind  the  screen,  but  they  had  a  grand  time,  and  the 
audience  enjoyed  their  pride  and  good  humor. 

Another  Christmas  highlight  was  the  piano  recital  performed 
by  students  from  the  Community  School  of  the  Arts.  Henry 
Bridges,  the  founder  of  the  school,  conducted  classes  across  the 
street  at  Piedmont  Courts.  The  holiday  programs  featured  the 
likes  of  Mary  Frances  Streater  and  Kenneth  and  Curtis  Williams, 
church  members. 

Despite  these  successes,  the  session  worried  about  Christian 
education.  They  had  seen  increased  attendance  at  evening 
activities  during  Lent  and  Advent  the  past  year,  but  few  residents 
of  the  Courts  seemed  interested  in  Sunday  morning  religious 
instruction. 

A  group  discussed  this  situation  one  evening,  as  we  prepared 
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the  manse  for  a  rental  tenant.  Only  two  children  had  attended 
Elean  Baker's  class  the  previous  week.  No  wonder,  we  realized, 
Saturday  nights  were  rowdy  at  the  Courts.  Late  parties  were  loud, 
and  residents  were  often  terrorized  by  the  sounds  of  gunfire. 
Families  recuperated  by  sleeping  late  on  Sunday  mornings. 

"Why  do  we  have  to  have  Sunday  school  on  Sunday?" 
someone  asked. 

Silence  hung  over  the  group  for  a  few  minutes. 

"I  guess  we  don't,"  another  answered,  and  the  idea  of 
Wonderful  Wednesdays  was  bom. 

The  plan  was  simple:  On  Wednesday  evenings,  children 
received  religious  instruction  from  5:45  until  6:30,  while  the 
adult  choir  practiced.  At  6:30,  everyone  shared  a  simple  meal. 
From  7:00  until  8:00,  children  had  choir  practice,  while  adults 
joined  in  Bible  study. 

From  the  beginning.  Wonderful  Wednesdays  were  a  tremen- 
dous success.  George  Michie,  Ruth  Kelly  Curtis,  Edith  Gardner, 
Mary  Carol  Michie,  Bobbie  Goodrum  and  I  taught  "Sunday 
school"  classes  along  with  MPPC  volunteers  Frank  and  Melanie 
Spencer  and  Al  and  Elizabeth  Dickens.  With  help  from  Claire 
Tate,  Cathy  Harkey  led  an  energetic  youth  choir.  Numerous 
Davidson  students  added  their  varied  talents. 

In  1986,  Rev.  Brenda  Tapia,  founder  of  the  Love  of 
Learning  Program  for  African  American  Youth  at  Davidson 
College,  led  a  study  of  Genesis.  She  was  the  first  female  African 
American  minister  to  lead  an  extended  Bible  study  at  Seigle,  and 
her  example  inspired  both  black  and  white  women. 

The  meal  was  the  noisy  highlight  of  the  evening.  Mary  Carol 
Michie  and  Harriet  Martin  usually  planned  the  menu.  On  Sunday 
mornings,  Harriet  would  walk  into  church  carrying  sacks  of 
groceries.  "We  need  you  this  week,"  she  would  explain,  as  she 
bestowed  brownie  mixes  or  packages  of  Jell-0  on  the  faithful 
remnant  of  10  or  12  people  in  the  congregation.  "Bring  this 
Wednesday  night,"  Harriet  directed. 

Mary  Carol  usually  prepared  the  beverage,  and  she  was 
famous  for  mixing  whatever  Kool-Aid  flavors  she  had  gotten  at  a 
discount  price.  The  children  laughed  at  the  murky  brown  liquid 
which  was  never  sweet  enough  for  them,  but  they  drank  every 
drop.  Parents— including  Dot  Black,  Geneva  Williams,  Velma 
Douglas  Jones  and  Virginia  Boston— prepared  vats  of  spaghetti, 
chicken  and  rice,  or  macaroni  and  cheese.  Meals  were  simple  but 
nutritious,  a  good  value  for  the  cost,  only  25  cents  per  child. 

The  session  debated  whether  to  charge  for  meals.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  did  not  want  to  turn  children  away.  "But  right  on  the 
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other  hand,"  as  Mrs.  Etta  Peterson  would  say,  we  felt  families 
could  and  should  contribute  to  the  program  in  a  tangible  way.  I 
was  convinced  that  the  small  fee  was  a  good  idea  one  cold,  rainy 
evening  while  telling  a  group  of  third  graders  about  the  love  of 
God. 

"I  know  what  love  is,"  a  small  boy  volunteered.  "Love  is 
like  my  Daddy.  I  go  to  him  on  Wednesdays,  and  he  gives  me  my 
quarter  to  eat  here." 

From  the  beginning,  60  to  100  children  turned  out  each 
week  for  Wonderful  Wednesdays.  Seigle  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  should  see  the  top  of  the  rough  side  of  the  mountain. 
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Dr.  Thomas  Moore,  nationally  known  musician  and 
educator  and  leader  of  the  Preluders  shakes  hands  with  D.G. 
Martin,  former  elder,  who  now  serves  as  Vice-President  of  Public 
Affairs,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

.Angela  Pearce  (front).  Ruby  Jones,  Archie  Allen  and  Katie 
Dunlap  met  at  the  preschool  and  continue  the  cooking  tradition 
at  the  church. 
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We*ve  Come  This  Far  by  Faith 


Although  Seigle  Avenue  Church  remained  without  a  pastor, 
two  significant  new  programs  were  created  in  1986:  the  Mothers 
Academy  and  Seigle  Avenue  Preschool  Cooperative,  an  academic 
preschool  for  young  children  and  their  families. 

The  Mothers  Academy  was  an  adult  education  program 
developed  by  STEP  (Strategies  to  Elevate  People).  Founded  in 
Dallas,  Texas,  STEP  provided  a  method  for  linking  churches  and 
inner-city  community  leaders  in  low-income  regions  defined  by 
four  clear  boundaries.  The  resulting  "poverty  pockets"  or  quads 
constituted  the  target  for  action.  The  goal  of  STEP  was  to  reduce 
poverty. 

STEP  organizes  friendship  teams  and  sends  them  to  meet 
with  'Tront-liners"  in  a  quad.  The  teams  ask,  "What  can  we  do 
to  help  you  do  your  jobs  better?"  Then  they  recruit  community 
agencies  and  volunteers  from  cooperating  churches  to  fulfill  the 
neighborhood  "wish  list." 

By  1987,  Charlotte  had  nine  quads  involving  21  churches  of 
various  denominations.  The  Piedmont  Courts  quad  was  spear- 
headed by  six  churches:  Seigle  Avenue,  Myers  Park,  Forest  Hill 
and  Sugaw  Creek  Presbyterian  and  Galilean  and  Pritchard  Memo- 
rial Baptist.  Central  Piedmont  Community  College  (CPCC)  and 
the  Charlotte  Housing  Authority  joined  STEP's  efforts. 

In  Piedmont  Courts,  a  STEP  friend  became  a  mentor  for 
each  officer  of  the  Residents  Organization.  Forest  Hill  employed 
Karen  Wilson  as  a  full-time  STEP  representative  for  the  quad,  and 
she  listened  carefully  and  lent  a  hand  wherever  needed. 

Friendship  teams  were  sent  to  Seigle  Avenue  Presbyterian, 
Galilean  Baptist  and  the  Piedmont  Courts  Rent  Office. 

When  the  apartment  manager,  Anita  Spriggs-Hill,  requested 
a  set  of  walkie-talkies  so  that  she  could  communicate  with  her 
assistant,  she  had  them  within  a  week. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  USA  employed  Margaret  Bigger  to 
conduct  a  case  study  of  the  STEP  ministry  in  Dallas.  While 
Margaret  and  Charlotte  STEP  Coordinator  Rev.  Tommy  Belk 
were  in  Texas,  they  visited  STEP's  Mary  Crowley  Academy  in 
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Roseland  Homes.  There  Margaret  heard  testimonies  of  grateful 
students  with  fresh  attitudes  toward  life.  "As  soon  as  I  saw  this 
program,  I  knew  we  had  to  have  one,"  Margaret  explained. 
"And  with  the  cooperative  preschool  being  started,  I  couldn't 
think  of  a  better  time  for  mothers  to  be  getting  their  high  school 
diplomas." 

A  Dallas  director  warned  Margaret  that  male  students  were 
often  a  distraction,  but  Central  Piedmont  Community  College 
could  not  discriminate.  The  local  STEP  group  chose  the  name 
Mothers  Academy  to  discourage  males  and  to  give  women  a 
place  of  their  own.  Margaret  remembers,  "That  caused  a  bit  of 
confusion,  because  people  couldn't  understand  why  stepmothers 
needed  an  academy." 

Dr.  Ruth  Shaw,  the  new  president  of  CPCC,  had  been 
involved  in  founding  the  first  Dallas  academy  while  she  was 
president  of  El  Centro  Community  College.  She  enthusiastically 
encouraged  her  staff  to  offer  the  Mothers  Academy  every  consid- 
eration. 

With  funds  from  the  large  quad  churches  and  several 
foundations,  STEP  hired  a  director,  Nettie  McCrory.  The  largest 
donors  were  the  Edward  C.  Giles  Foundation,  the  St.  Francis 
Fund  from  Christ  Episcopal  Church  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Jones,  former  members  of  Myers  Park  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  STEP  Mothers  Academy  opened  at  Piedmont  Courts  on 
October  1,  1987,  with  24  women  enrolled  in  math  and  22  in 
English.  Students  met  five  mornings  each  week.  The  next  quarter, 
the  students  would  take  science  and  history.  They  could  repeat  a 
course  as  many  times  as  necessary  to  pass  comprehensive  exams 
and  earn  high  school  diplomas.  STEP  volunteers  provided  a 
weekly  study  hall  with  personal  tutors,  nutritious  snacks,  school 
supplies,  school  sweatshirts  and  hats,  mini-courses,  enrichment 
activities  and  STEP  attendance  awards,  along  with  sessions  on  self- 
esteem,  goal-setting  and  relationships  led  by  African  American 
Christian  psychologist  Sandra  Martin. 

The  real  key  to  success  was  the  director,  Nettie  McCrory.  In 
the  past,  educational  programs  at  the  Courts  had  failed  because 
some  students  dropped  out  and  left  the  remainder  stranded 
without  sufficient  enrollment  to  continue  the  course.  Nettie  was 
pleasantly  persistent,  prodding,  encouraging  and  motivating  the 
mothers.  She  helped  her  flock  work  out  family  and  personal 
problems;  and  she  made  it  clear  that  they  could  and  would 
complete  their  studies! 

Dr.  Ruth  Shaw  delivered  the  commencement  address  at  the 
first  graduation  ceremony  less  than  a  year  after  the  Academy 
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opened.  Six  women— Martha  Chastain,  Sandra  McGill,  Lenora 
Carter,  Priscilla  Hill,  Brenda  Starr  and  Erma  Williams— received 
their  diplomas. 

The  next  year,  the  new  director,  Joan  Johnson  announced 
the  opening  of  STEP  Prep,  a  refresher  course  for  those  who  had 
dropped  out  of  public  school  at  the  junior  high  level.  STEP  Prep 
ran  simultaneously  with  the  Academy  in  another  room  at  the 
Rent  Office. 

Eight  months  later,  graduation  exercises  were  held  for 
Jacquelyn  Ardrey,  Betty  Johnson,  Mary  Frances  Streater,  Ann 
Chattman,  Annie  Jones,  Cora  Lee  Jetter,  Janice  Cousar  and 
Sharon  Glover.  In  just  two  years,  all  the  Piedmont  Courts  women 
who  wanted  to  earn  high  school  diplomas  were  able  to  do  so. 

In  addition  to  promoting  education,  the  Mothers  Academy 
spawned  family  literacy  and  self-confidence.  It  brought  women 
out  of  seclusion,  instilled  hope,  developed  capacity  and  nurtured 
relationships.  Many  of  the  women  who  began  at  the  Mothers 
Academy  continued  their  journeys  of  personal  growth  at  Seigle 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church.  Their  presence  was  felt  in  worship 
when  visiting  pastors  tried  to  hurry  the  reading  of  a  call  to 
worship  or  the  Apostles"  Creed.  The  church  would  not  be  rushed, 
for  a  number  of  people  had  difficulty  '"sounding  out"  the 
liturgy.  Proudly,  they  persevered,  articulating  each  word  slowly 
and  meaningfully,  a  special  tradition  which  continues  to  this  day. 

The  second  program  created  in  1986  was  Seigle  Avenue 
Preschool  Cooperative.  After  a  survey  of  the  programs  offered  at 
the  church,  both  staff  and  members  recognized  the  need  to  add 
services  for  preschool-aged  children.  The  church,  which 
continued  to  serve  as  a  mission  project  funded  primarily  by 
Presbytery,  could  not  afford  substantive  new  programming. 

Libby  Engdahl  Whiteley,  the  Director  of  Christian 
Education,  and  Annie  Cassells  Bradley,  a  church  member  and 
After  School  assistant,  envisioned  a  preschool  that  would  give 
parents  and  children  a  chance  to  learn  and  grow  together.  Annie 
remembered  her  own  young  adulthood.  She  had  brought  her  son 
Tyrone  Boger  to  participate  in  After  School,  but  he  was  too 
young  to  enroll.  DCE  Mary  Carol  Michie  agreed  to  accept 
Tyrone  if  Annie  would  volunteer  in  the  classroom.  "I  came 
across  the  street,""  Annie  laughs,  "And  I  never  left."  From 
personal  experience,  Annie  knew  how  important  it  would  be  to 
reach  parents  as  well  as  children. 

Libby  and  Annie  approached  Jan  Swetenburg,  Burke 
Robertson  and  other  leaders  at  Myers  Park  Presbyterian  Church. 
Together,  they  obtained  a  seed  grant  of  $21,004  from  the  Junior 
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League  of  Charlotte,  and  the  preschool  opened  under  the 
leadership  of  League  volunteer,  Carolyn  Robertson.  A  volunteer 
board— including  Dolly  Tate,  Hanna  Kane,  Katie  Dunlap,  Gail 
Bunn,  Cindy  Pauley  Leone,  Beverly  Clark,  Minna  Elliott,  Claire 
Tate.  Kathy  Gately.  Polly  Kellam  and  Jim  Kicidis— began  to 
secure  annual  operating  expenses. 

The  first  monies— $3,000— -were  spent  to  renovate  the 
second  floor  of  the  original  cinder  block  building.  This  space 
had  not  been  occupied  since  the  Charlotte  Area  Fund  moved 
away,  and  it  still  sported  1960s  neon  colors.  Interior  walls  were 
moved  to  create  two  classrooms,  a  library  and  an  area  which 
doubled  as  an  office  and  small  storage  space.  Junior  League 
volunteers  painted  a  mural  at  children's  eye  level  featuring 
characters  from  the  children's  television  program  Sesame  Street, 
and  the  worn  out  linoleum  floor  was  replaced  with  tough,  brown 
carpet.  When  the  preschool  opened  on  September  21,  1986,  the 
cabinets  were  replete  with  toys  and  supplies  donated  by  members 
of  Myers  Park.  Eighteen  children  were  enrolled  by  teacher  Brent 
Meyer  and  assistant  teacher  Annie  Cassells  Bradley. 

Choir  director  and  pianist  wSmitty  Flynn  also  came  to  the 
church  in  1986.  Smitty  is  renowned  for  his  ""rock  and  roll" 
band,  Smitty  Flynn  and  the  Rivieras.  At  Mary  Carol  Michie's 
invitation,  he  visited  on  Labor  Day,  Linda  Morgan's  last  Sunday 
at  the  piano.  '"Please  consider  playing  for  us,"  Mary  Carol 
Michie  implored.  Smitty  took  over  the  next  Sunday  and  has  not 
stopped  jamming! 

Smitty  Flynn  revitalized  the  music  program  with  help  from 
Mary  Frances  Streater,  Annie  Bradley,  Mary  Carol  Michie, 
Derrick  Parker,  Tyrone  Harrison,  George  Bostian  and  Belinda 
Rice.  Soon  they  were  joined  by  George  Streater,  Jill  Flynn, 
Marsha  Summers,  Jim  Curtis,  Wilma  Petty,  Ruby  Jones,  Frankie 
Williams,  Clara  Grier  and  many  others.  Later,  as  they  became  old 
enough,  the  Summers  children— Jessica,  Terry  and  Charles- 
added  their  voices.  The  choir  developed  a  stirring  repertoire  of 
gospel  music.  They  inspired  the  church  and  gained  local  fame 
for  their  interracial  singing  ministry. 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Summers  became  pastor  in  1987.  Rev. 
Summers  had  served  as  minister  of  an  urban  congregation  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and  chaplain  of  Davidson  College.  He 
understood  the  challenges  ahead,  for  he  had  worked  at  Seigle  as 
interim  pastor  the  summer  of  1985  and  had  been  a  frequent 
guest  preacher.  Rev.  Summers  came  with  the  intent  of 
empowering  the  neighborhood. 

Clarence  Westbrook  also  joined  the  church  in   1987.  Mr. 
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Westbrook,  as  he  was  known,  was  a  close  friend  of  Maggie  Pruitt. 
When  she  became  ill,  he  learned  that  I  and  others  visited  her  in 
the  hospital.  After  Maggie  died,  her  wake  was  held  on  a  stormy 
Saturday  night.  Mr.  Westbrook  was  surprised  to  see  a  white 
woman  bringing  flowers  to  the  funeral  home.  Curious  about  a 
church  where  caring  knew  no  color,  he  began  visiting,  joined  and 
was  soon  elected  elder. 

During  his  first  year.  Rev.  Summers  watched  and  pondered. 
Then  he  used  his  knowledge  and  skill  to  motivate  church 
members.  He  began  with  a  six-week  study  of  an  article  by  John 
McKnight  entitled  "Why  Servanthood  is  Bad."  McKnight 
maintains  that  government  programs  are  dangerous  because  they 
do  for  p>eople  what  people  should  do  for  themselves.  McKnight 
suggests  giving  money  directly  to  those  who  need  it,  not  to  social 
workers  or  other  bureaucrats.  McKnight  staunchly  submits  that 
people  have  the  right  to  make  their  own  decisions  without 
interference  from  others,  no  matter  how  well-meaning  they  may 
be.  It  was  hard  for  me  to  sit  quietly  while  my  profession,  social 
work,  was  blamed  for  continuing  to  oppress  African  Americans, 
but  I  tried  to  listen  and  learn. 

Mr.  Westbrook  and  Mary  Frances  Streater  were  especially 
active  in  this  Wonderful  Wednesday  study  group.  One  night,  Mr. 
Westbrook  proclaimed,  "I  get  $5,865  a  year,  and  I  am  rich.  I 
empower  children  when  I  teach  them  to  believe  in  themselves.  I 
pay  them  a  little  bit  from  my  own  p)ocket  to  do  small  things 
around  the  neighborhood.  I  see  this  brings  them  pride.  They 
know  they  are  worth  something.  And  that  brings  me  joy." 

The  room  was  still.  I  think  this  was  the  moment  that  African 
American  members  began  to  grasp  the  power  available  to  them, 
while  well-meaning  white  members  began  to  understand  the 
pitfalls  inherent  in  helping. 

After  the  violent  shootout  at  Piedmont  Courts,  the  Charlotte 
Housing  Authority  obtained  a  $6  million  grant  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the  renovation  of 
the  Courts.  Construction  was  delayed  until  1987;  and  18  months 
more  were  needed  to  complete  the  renovations.  Ten  of  40 
apartment  buildings  were  razed  to  reduce  density.  This  was  ironic 
because  the  original  plans  for  the  community  called  for  10  fewer 
buildings.  The  remaining  242  units  were  gutted  and  rebuilt  from 
floor  to  roof.  Huge  numbers  of  people  were  randomly  relocated 
to  other  projects  throughout  the  city.  Not  all  returned. 

These  losses  had  dramatic  impact  on  the  church  and  the 
neighborhood.  The  sense  of  community  was  damaged,  and  the 
sense  of  history  was  lost.  New  residents  were  frightened  by  the 
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development's  reputation.  Young  mothers  wanted  their  children 
to  be  safe,  so  they  were  reluctant  to  let  them  play  outside.  They 
rarely  spoke  to  one  another.  And  they  were  suspicious  of  the 
church. 

The  police  reinstated  foot  patrols  to  control  drug  peddling 
and  use.  All  elderly  residents  were  moved  to  other  facilities, 
precipitating  dissolution  of  the  Ever  Ready  Hot  Lunch  program 
after  19  years  of  operation  at  the  church. 

While  the  city  was  rebuilding  the  physical  structures  of  the 
neighborhood,  Mr.  Westbrook  was  reviving  the  spirit  of  the 
people.  He  activated  McKnight's  message  by  reestablishing  the 
tenants'  organization.  During  his  first  term  as  president,  he 
coined  the  motto  "Working  Together  Works."  With  help  from 
church  members,  Annie  Bradley,  Geneva  Williams  and  Mary 
Frances  Streater,  Mr.  Westbrook  used  this  motto  to  encourage 
residents  to  control  their  own  destiny. 

Ms.  Streater  explained  to  a  reporter,  '"A  lot  of  people 
believe  that  public  housing  residents  are  hopeless.  We  proved 
them  wrong." 

The  Charlotte  Housing  Authority  was  impressed  by  Mr. 
Westbrook 's  group,  the  most  effective  among  more  than  45 
residents'  organizations  in  the  city.  William  ("Butch")  Simmons, 
Assistant  Director  of  Residential  Services,  explained,  "By  their 
working  together,  they  learned  to  do  the  job."  He  added,  "This 
group  is  always  seeking  knowledge,  not  for  power  or  prestige,  but 
to  put  it  to  work  in  the  community." 

Soon  Mr.  Westbrook  was  elected  president  of  the  Council  of 
Residents'  Organizations,  and  Charlotte  mayor  Sue  Myrick 
offered  to  change  places  with  him  for  a  day. 

In  the  following  years,  established  programs  such  as 
Wonderful  Wednesdays,  Girls  Club,  and  the  choir  continued. 
Many  individuals— including  Jim  Belvin,  Karen  and  Pete  Nagle, 
David  and  Shannon  Conlin,  David  McGuirt  and  Kirk  Michie — 
tutored  youth. 

In  1988,  Harriet  and  D.G.  Martin  left  Charlotte,  when  D.G. 
accepted  a  position  with  General  Administration,  the  governing 
board  of  the  16  universities  of  North  Carolina.  It  was  a  wrenching 
move,  and  Harriet  says  she  still  weeps  when  watching  the  video 
created  for  her  by  church  members.  The  church  misses  Harriet, 
No  one  else  could  cut  ham  as  thinly  as  she  did. 

That  same  year,  Annie  Bradley  persuaded  the  Preschool 
Board  to  address  the  needs  of  parents  as  well  as  children.  When 
she  became  parent  coordinator,  Annie  initiated  MotherRead,  an 
adult  literacy  program  which  taught  mothers  to  read  to  their 
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children.  MotherRead  quickly  evolved  into  a  weekly  support 
group.  Annie  provided  practical  assistance  and  transportation,  but 
most  of  all,  she  motivated  parents  by  believing  in  them. 

The  Preschool  was  formerly  incorporated  in  1990.  The 
Board  of  Directors  included  Jan  Swetenburg,  Mark  de  Castrique, 
Sarah  Shifflett,  Hanna  Kane,  Frank  Spencer,  Lou  Watson,  Katie 
Dunlap,  Beverly  D.  Clark,  Gigi  Poole,  Melissa  Hill,  Mamie 
Covington,  Jane  Holding,  Bill  Haygood  and  Rev.  Brenda  Tapia. 
Officers  were  Carolyn  Robertson,  president;  Dolly  Tate,  vice- 
president,  Cindy  Pauley  Leone,  secretary  and  Ward  Simmons, 
treasurer, 

Marsha  Summers,  wife  of  the  pastor,  served  as  lead  teacher 
and  the  first  director  of  the  Preschool  from  1987  until  1994. 
Marsha  introduced  the  successful  High/Scope  curriculum, 
adapting  it  for  children  from  the  Courts.  Marsha  was  adamant 
that  no  physical  punishment  would  be  tolerated  at  the  Preschool. 
At  first,  many  parents  were  skeptical  of  her  methods.  Soon  they 
learned  the  power  of  her  love  and  patience.  "Miss  Marsha,"  one 
parent  exclaimed,  "she  loves  the  babies  so— she's  just  like  a 
black  mother  to  them." 

Although  new  ideas  were  quietly  germinating  throughout 
the  church,  rapid  growth  had  not  yet  begun.  A  stable  band  of 
about  60  people  worshipped  together  every  Sunday.  Being 
creatures  of  habit,  most  sat  in  the  same  places  week  after  week. 
Ray  Gardner  observed  predictable  patterns  as  he  collected  the 
offering.  His  poem,  entitled  "Sunday  Collection  at  Seigle,"  was 
written  on  Valentine's  Day  in  1988. 

A  check  .  .  .Then  another  check. 

A  man  takes  a  crisp  dollar  bill  from  his  wallet  and 

proudly  drops  it  into  the  plate. 

A  lady  opens  a  coin  purse  and  removes  a  bill 

rolled  tightly  in  a  small  ball— and  slowly  unravels 

the  small  ball  and  puts  it  into  the  plate — a  dollar 

bill. 

Lady  puts  two  quarters  and  two  pennies  in  the 

plate — a  tithe?  Or  all  she  can  afford?  Who  knows 

but  her  and  God. 

A  young  boy  and  girl  have  coins  in  their  hands 

but  pass  plate  on  by — a  stem  look  from  Mom  and 

both  hands  quickly  drop  coins  in  plate. 

A  baby  in  Mother's  arms  holds  two  little  clinched 

fists  over  plate  but  nothing  comes  out.  Mother 

forces  fingers  apart  and  out  drops  two  pennies— 

as  baby  looks  up  a  smile  covers  her  entire  face — 
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and  I  don't  have  my  camera. 

A  twenty  dollar  bill  from  a  lady— WOW!  She 

quickly    whispers,    "I'll    get    my    change    after 

church."'-— and  she  does. 

Some  give,  some  don't.  Some  would  like  to,  some 

can't. 

A  little  girl  comes  up  after  church  and  picks  up 

some  coins.  She  asks,  "What  you  gonna  do  with 

all  this  money?" 

"We're  going  to  pay  the  preacher.  Is  that  all 

right?" 

A  pause.  "Yes,  that's  O.K.,"  as  a  big  smile  covers 

her  face. 

Where  else?  Where  else  but  at  Seigle  Avenue. 
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Members  begin  to  tell  their  friends  the  good  news  about 
Seigle,  and  several  newspaper  articles  highlighted  the  interracial 
work  at  this  church.  The  congregation  began  to  grow,  slowly  at 
first,  then  more  rapidly  as  new  members  like  Walter  Kellogg  read 
about  Seigle  and  brought  his  family  to  experience  its  Christian 
inclusion. 

Marsha  Summers  describes  a  similar  experience.  When  her 
husband  was  called  as  pastor,  she  was  excited  by  the  importance 
of  the  ministry  at  Seigle.  "Nowhere  have  I  ever  been  so  regularly 
aware  of  the  presence  of  God  in  worship  and  in  the  lives  of  a 
people." 

After  25  years  of  service  to  Piedmont  Courts,  Margaret 
Bigger  retired  in  1990.  She  was  honored  by  a  celebration  at  the 
church  on  October  7,  but  there  was  no  way  to  thank  Margaret 
adequately  for  her  gifts  of  time  and  talent.  Mary  and  Carolyn,  the 
young  girls  she  tutored  in  1965  had  grown  and  become  a  part  of 
her  family.  The  Mothers  Club  was  going  strong  with  many 
members,  including,  Janie  Douglas  McClure  and  her  daughter, 
Velma  Douglas  Jones,  Frances  McCoy,  Rosa  Mason,  Maggie 
Blanton  and  her  daughter,  Evelyn  McClure,  Annie  Bradley,  Golie 
Brewer,  Dottie  Bridges,  Clementine  Springs  Bullock,  Ruby 
Crosby,  Avery  Davis,  Paulette  Dixon,  Ruby  Digsby,  Pearl  Doster, 
Helen  Ford,  Lillie  Fox,  Lurella  Harvell,  Curlie  Haskell,  Rosebud 
Junius,  Carrie  Lockhart,  Mary  Bell  Lyles,  Maggie  Austin,  Lucille 
Moungle,  Jean  Nance,  Michelle  Rucker,  Margaret  Sharpe  and  her 
daughter  Robin  Sharpe  Wallace,  Grace  Spears,  Mazie  Stewart, 
Mary  Frances  Streater,  Danny  Verner,  Sadie  Watson,  Geneva 
Williams,  Marcella  Williams  and  Bea  Wylie. 

Lynn  Michie,  daughter  of  George  and  Mary  Carol  Michie, 
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came  under  care  of  Presbytery  at  Seigle  Avenue  Church  in  1991, 
when  she  announced  her  intention  to  study  for  the  ministry.  This 
was  Lynn's  first  step  towards  ordination.  In  a  paper  written  for 
Yale  Divinity  School  that  year,  she  observed. 

The  people  were  not  there  because  it  is 
politically  correct  to  be  part  of  an  interracial 
congregation.  They  continue  to  gather  (at  Seigle) 
because  when  they  are  together,  Jesus' s  teachings 
make  more  sense,  their  lives  are  richer,  their 
burdens  are  shared,  and  their  faith  grows  deeper.  I 
saw  more  joy  in  that  church  in  the  middle  of  Lent 
than  I  would  find  in  most  places  on  Easter  morn- 
ing. And  I  remembered  why  I  had  moved  to 
Connecticut  to  study  theology. 
Following  the  tradition  set  by  Larry  Hill,  Lynn  was  ordained 
as  a  Presbyterian  Minister  at  Seigle  Avenue  in  January,  1995. 

After  six  years  in  the  pulpit.  Rev.  Summers  took  a  sabbatical 
leave  for  the  summer  of  1992,  but  this  did  not  stop  a  flock 
inspired  and  empowered  by  his  teaching.  Elders  established  a 
number  of  new  programs  to  serve  the  expanding  congregation. 
Ruth  Kelly  Curtis  and  I  established  Lemonade  on  the  Lawn,  a 
time  for  fellowship  after  worship.  Geneva  Williams  revived  the 
old  summer  tradition  of  home  Bible  study.  Jim  Curtis  and 
Belinda  Rice  coordinated  worship  services.  Clarence  Westbrook 
managed  a  Youth  Council;  and  Karen  Moore  headed  a  refuge 
resettlement  program.  With  help  from  ordained  ministers  Zach 
Thomas,  Brenda  Tapia,  Jane  Summey,  James  Thomas  and  Diane 
Mowrey,  Mary  Frances  Streater  coordinated  pastoral  care  for  the 
congregation. 

In  addition,  annual  retreats  provide  fellowship,  study  and 
renewal.  As  Linda  Olinger  explained,  'The  annual  women's 
retreat  provides  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  a  diverse  group 
to  grow  together  spiritually." 

During  Joys  and  Concerns  in  worship,  Belinda  Rice  and 
others  often  shared  powerful  stories  of  recovery  from  alcohol 
and  drug  addiction.  People  like  Ed  Kendall  found  comfort  in  the 
frank  stories  of  pain  and  sorrow  that  preceded  hope.  Belinda's 
courage  inspired  others  in  the  congregation  and  neighborhood, 
and  Alcoholics  Anonymous  and  Narcotics  Anonymous  groups 
were  formed  to  help  people  in  recovery  from  all  types  of  addict- 
ion. Folks  knew  if  Belinda,  a  respected  elder  and  mentor,  could 
confess  and  receive  forgiveness,  they  could  find  salvation,  too. 

At  this  time,  Prince  Young  began  his  dual  mission  of 
custodian  and  usher.  Each  Sunday  morning,  Mr.  Young  greets 
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regulars  and  visitors  with  a  welcoming  smile.  When  it  was  his  turn 
to  collect  the  offering,  he  prays  for  us  all,  "God,  please  be  with 
those  who  gave  and  those  who  could  not." 

Many  Preschool  families  touched  by  Annie  Bradley  began 
attending  Seigle.  Geneva  Williams  explains,  "If  you  think 
something  is  right  for  you  and  your  family,  you  got  to  believe  it 
is  right  for  others." 

Salena  Young  and  Mike  Withersp)oon  remember  how  much 
the  church  helped  them  with  their  infant  daughter  died. 

After  his  first  trip  to  Africa,  Youth  Director  Richard 
Campbell  introduced  African  drumming  to  the  teenagers  at 
Seigle.  He  established  a  formal  drumming  group  called  the 
Akwaaba  Band.  The  name  came  from  a  word  meaning 
"welcome"  in  the  Ghanaian  language.  This  group  of  about  a 
dozen  youth  celebrated  their  African  heritage,  as  they  played  and 
performed  across  the  city. 

In  1991,  Zach  Thomas  helped  Mario  ("Puff)  Gullette, 
Zavier  Douglas  and  other  youth  make  African  drums.  Soon,  they 
introduced  drums  to  the  worship  service.  The  Preluders,  as  they 
call  themselves,  are  often  joined  by  Dana  Nagle  on  drums.  Bill 
Bradford  on  saxophone,  Becky  Kleinmann  on  flute  and 
volunteer  pianist  Dr.  Thomas  Moore  on  piano.  Both  Becky  and 
Dana  describe  Seigle  as  "a  celebration  of  life." 

Becky  adds,  "It  is  a  place  where  I  can  share  my  joys  and 
pains  and  feel  like  an  important  part  of  a  community." 

Dana  continues,  "It  is  a  place  where  people  share  their  gifts 
with  each  other  as  they  offer  them  to  God." 

Jim  Curtis,  Woody  Connette,  George  Michie  and  Sally  and 
Zach  Thomas  organized  a  mission  to  South  America.  The  team 
worked  for  a  year  to  raise  money,  educate  the  congregation  and 
prepare  the  travelers.  In  the  summer  of  1992,  a  team  of  adults 
and  teenagers  traveled  to  Honduras  to  work  and  worship. 
Participants  included  Clara  Grier,  Mario  ("Puff)  Gullette,  Ruby 
Jones,  Frankie  Williams,  Nikkia  Hollis,  Dee  Kellogg,  Tiffini 
Snellings,  George  Streater,  Zach  Thomas,  Andre  White  and 
Charles  Summers,  the  pastor's  son. 

Libby  Whiteley  left  the  church  in  May,  1992,  when  her 
husband  accepted  a  call  to  San  Angelo  in  West  Texas.  She  and 
Rev.  David  Whiteley  had  married  seven  years  earlier  and  moved 
to  Concord,  where  he  was  a  Presbyterian  pastor.  This  time,  his 
church  would  not  be  within  commuting  distance. 

Libby  wept  quietly  while  the  choir  sang,  "We  will 
understand  it  better  by  and  by."  After  more  than  eight  years  at 
Seigle,  Libby  felt  she  had  "glimpsed  the  kingdom." 
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Richard  Campbell  resigned  in  June  of  1992  to  pursue  his 
lifelong  dream  of  studying  and  traveling  in  Africa.  Before  he  left, 
Richard  recalled  his  first  day  on  the  job: 

He  had  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  church  early  in  the  morn- 
ing as  school  buses  were  loading.  He  could  hear  a  driver 
calling, "Get  on  the  bus!"  but  a  group  of  junior  high  boys  were 
not  moving. 

On  his  way  across  the  street,  Richard  heard  a  boy  named 
Toby  Alexander  telling  the  others  that  they  were  going  to  play 
ball  all  day.  '*If  you  get  on  that  bus,  I'll  kill  you,"  Toby 
threatened. 

Richard  put  his  hand  on  Toby's  shoulder.  "Son,"  he  said, 
"you  stay  here."  After  getting  the  others  on  the  bus,  Richard 
told  Toby  that  he  would  take  him  to  school  in  his  T-top  car— 
with  his  mother's  permission,  of  course. 

Toby  thought  that  was  a  fine  idea,  and  by  the  time  they  had 
gotten  to  school,  he  had  agreed  to  help  Richard  spread  the  word 
about  afternoon  programs  at  the  church.  That  day,  33  youth 
came  to  find  out  what  was  happening.  Toby  had  told  his  friends, 
"If  you  don't  go  to  church,  I'll  kill  you." 

"Most  of  them  returned,"  Richard  reminisced,  "But  I  never 
could  get  Toby." 

Richard  developed  many  innovative  programs,  such  as  the 
basketball  league  called  "Full  Court  Press  Against  Crime."  His 
after  school  programs  were  varied  and  exciting.  They  usually  had 
study  time,  free  play,  inspirational  talks,  Bible  study  and  field 
trips. 

Campbell,  as  many  called  him,  always  stressed  staying  in 
school.  The  year  before  he  came  to  the  church,  only  one  of  18 
seniors  from  the  Courts  graduated  from  high  school.  During  his 
12  years  there,  147  boys  and  girls  graduated  from  high  school; 
36  graduated  from  college;  four  completed  graduate  school. 
When  he  left,  20  were  married.  Over  140  students  were  working 
full  or  part  time,  and  10  lived  in  middle-class  homes.  An 
additional  10  youth  entered  the  Armed  Services,  and  six  re- 
enlisted,  making  the  military  their  career. 

Despite  the  departure  of  Libby  and  Richard,  the  church 
continued  to  grow.  After  the  infamous  Rodney  King  riots  in  Los 
Angeles,  Clarence  Westbrook  explained  the  mission  of  the  church 
to  a  worshipping  body  of  37  people,  "Hands  on,  touching, 
encouraging-— it  just  doesn't  stop  here  at  the  door  on  Sunday 
morning." 

Kinship  groups  were  established  to  enable  members  to 
minister   to   one   another.    Many    kinship   groups   focused   on 
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support  and  spiritual  growth.  After  Mr,  Westbrook's  death  in 
1993,  one  group  toolc  the  honored  name  Westbrook.  They  held 
attic  sales  and  fundraisers  to  fulfill  his  pledge  to  the  building 
campaign.  Another  group  adopted  the  name  Sofia  Rocks  as  a 
spoof  on  a  controversial  national  women's  retreat  sponsored  in 
part  by  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Through  the  jovial  naming 
process,  the  group  became  a  meaningful  source  of  spiritual 
growth  for  members  like  Rebecca  McNair. 

The  Mothers  Club  celebrated  its  25th  anniversary  in  1993 
and  still  meets  regularly.  Periodically,  they  attend  Seigle  worship 
services  as  a  group.  Their  last  Clothing  Exchange  was  held  in 
June,  1995.  Since  then,  the  club  has  held  dinners  as  fundraisers 
for  their  annual  trip  and  service  projects.  They  always  donate  a 
portion  to  the  church,  also. 

The  mothers— many  now  grandmothers— handle  Toy  Day 
in  a  new  way.  In  November,  they  knock  on  doors  in  Piedmont 
Courts  to  find  out  who  wants  to  participate  and  note  particular 
toys  desired.  They  go  to  Myers  Park  to  help  bag  the  gifts,  and  in 
early  December,  they  and  their  Myers  Park  friends  put  on  a 
family  breakfast  for  all  participants.  After  breakfast,  the  Pied- 
mont Courts  mothers  and  their  children  go  to  the  sanctuary  to  get 
their  gifts.  Some  even  get  bicycles. 

Youth  programs  begun  by  the  Michies  continue  as  does 
their  influence.  During  the  celebration  of  the  Michies'  30th  wed- 
ding anniversary,  a  teenager,  Tony  Black  explained,  'They've 
always  been  there  when  you  really  need  someone  to  talk  to — 
when  I'm  having  problems  in  school  or  with  kids  in  the 
neighborhood.  If  it  wasn't  for  them,  I  wouldn't  come  to  church 
like  I  do." 

Summer  programs  for  children  prosper  under  the  leadership 
of  Annie  Bradley,  who  often  has  help  from  former  participants, 
Andre  Dixon  and  Andre  White. 

Annie  recalls  an  afternoon  when  the  Hornets  basketball  team 
was  new  in  town.  Diminutive  star  Muggsy  Bogues  dropped  in  for 
an  unannounced  visit,  and  all  the  young  people  scrambled  to  find 
autograph  paper.  Yolanda  Cassells  was  so  eager  she  handed 
Muggsy  a  food  stamp  voucher  and  he  signed  that! 

In  June  1993,  Rev.  The-Resa  Woodfolk  joined  the  staff  as 
Director  of  Christian  ELducation  and  Youth  Services.  Nicknamed 
"Rev.  T-Bone,"  in  her  two  years  at  Seigle,  she  prodded  children 
to  do  their  best  in  school  and  at  home. 

Grey  Timberlake  was  introduced  to  Seigle  through  her 
participation  in  the  summer  program  as  a  Stapleton-Davidson 
Urban  Service  Intern.  She  found  not  only  a  job  but  also  a  place 
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to  worship  '"as  God  intended— in  a  no-frills,  diverse  and  loving 
environment." 

Susan  Taylor  and  her  husband  Andy  Loving  asked  about 
integrated  congregations  when  they  moved  to  the  area  in  1993. 
"It  was  a  short  list,"  Andy  remembers. 

The  gender-inclusive  language  is  the  key  which  frees 
Susan's  mind  "to  be  present  with  the  joyous  music,  outstanding 
preaching  and  loving  atmosphere.  Like  no  other  church,  God  is 
with  me  here,  inspiring  me  to  struggle  with  race  and  class  issues 
in  a  healthy,  constructive  place." 

Carrietta  Adkins  and  her  husband  Karl  were  invited  by  Luke 
Largess  and  his  family.  Carrietta  explains  the  significance  of  a 
church  which  appeals  to  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  black  and 
white:  "Though  teenagers  don't  agree  on  much  with  their 
parents,  we  get  cooperation  when  it's  time  to  go  to  church." 

Worship  services  are  not  all  serious.  Kate  Flynn  loves  the 
happy  music  and  smiling  faces.  During  the  growing  season, 
Kathy  Sparrow's  prolific  garden  is  often  a  problem.  "My  garden 
made  too  much  lettuce  (or  cucumbers  or  squash),"  she  would 
announce  during  Joys  and  Concerns.  "Please  take  some." 
People  without  gardens  were  too  excited  to  ask  whether  this  was  a 
joy  or  concern. 

Despite  the  installation  of  seven  ceiling  fans— a  pet  project 
of  George  Bostian— summers  at  Seigle  are  hot.  David  McGuirt 
vividly  remembers  one  Sunday  with  the  doors  and  windows  were 
opened  wide  in  hopes  of  a  breeze.  A  bird  flew  into  the  sanctuary 
without  disturbing  the  worshippers.  David  realized  that  the  doors 
of  the  Church  are  open  to  all  of  God's  children. 

The  preschool  continues  to  flourish  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Director  Cynthia  M.  Bailey.  It  receives  no  public  money, 
and  all  funds  must  be  raised  through  grants  and  contributions 
from  churches,  community  groups  and  individuals. 

Rogers  Williams  is  lead  teacher  for  the  3-and  4-year-old 
children.  She  is  assisted  by  Vanessa  Goodwin.  By  community 
request,  a  2-year-old  class  was  added,  taught  by  lead  teacher 
Teresa  Stokes  and  her  assistant  Mattie  Austin.  Veronica  Smith  is 
the  family  and  school  liaison  while  Addie  Pearce  cooks  breakfast. 

Connections  are  important  to  the  mission  of  the  preschool. 
Mattie  Austin,  a  Mothers  Club  member,  volunteered  to  help  out  at 
the  Preschool  Cooperative.  She  later  was  hired.  Ernie  Thomp- 
son's daughter-in-law,  Elaine,  served  on  the  preschool  board  and 
chaired  that  group  in  1994-95.  That  same  year,  Addie  Pearce,  a 
longtime  resident  of  Piedmont  Courts  left  her  job  with  the  public 
school  system  to  cook  breakfast  for  the  preschool.  Her  grand- 
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children,  Chad  and  Jasmine,  were  enrolled,  and  Addie  wanted  to 
be  part  of  this  powerful  program. 

Addie's  trust  has  been  well-placed.  The  preschool  was  one 
of  three  programs  united  by  the  Strengthening  Families  Initiative 
and  funded  by  the  Foundation  for  the  Carol inas.  Their  three-year 
evaluation  study  concludes  that  the  preschool  has  had  significant 
and  substantial  benefits  for  children  and  the  adults  who 
participate  with  them. 

Church  and  neighborhood  activities  have  generated 
considerable  publicity.  Visitors  from  the  Courts  and  the  wider 
community  began  to  attend  services,  and  many  found  a  home  at 
Seigle.  For  example.  Rev.  Bill  Stewart's  adult  children,  Rachel 
and  Wiley  have  returned  to  Charlotte  and  joined. 

By  June,  1995,  the  congregation  had  grown  from  60  to  190 
members— balanced  by  race,  gender  and  economic  status.  The 
eight-member  session  installed  in  the  spring  were  Jim  Curtis, 
Linda  dinger,  Smitty  Flynn,  Wilma  Petty,  Sally  Thomas,  Troy 
Bowles,  Annie  Harrell  Cox  and  Karen  Moore,  clerk. 

George  Michie  remembers  when  Annie  Cox  joined  the 
church  in  1968.  For  him,  her  ordination  fulfills  the  courageous 
vision  of  the  faithful  few  who  preserved  the  church  in  this  place. 

Ginger  Downing's  dedication  is  typical  of  the  people  who 
serve  this  church.  As  secretary  for  two  years.  Ginger  often  stayed 
late  into  the  afternoon  to  complete  a  special  project  or  lend  a 
listening  ear.  Mary  Carol  Michie  summed  Ginger's  commitment. 
"She's  one  of  us." 

Ginger  did  not  want  to  leave,  but  her  husband.  Rev.  Tyler 
Downing  of  Myers  Park  accepted  a  call  to  Stone  Mountain, 
Georgia.  At  7  a.m.  on  the  Sunday  dedicated  to  Tyler  at  MPPC, 
Ginger  was  delivering  the  church  bulletin  to  Seigle.  They  moved 
the  next  day. 

This  outstanding  secretary  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Mimi 
Duncan,  who  trained  her  to  bring  order  from  the  chaos  of  Seigle, 
and  Faye  Ewing,  known  for  bringing  cole  slaw  with  horseradish 
to  church  dinners.  The  first  church  secretary  in  more  than  20 
years  was  hired  in  March,  1984.  Gayle  Harris  came  to  work  part- 
time.  When  she  moved  to  another  state,  her  sister,  Terri  Harris 
took  her  place. 

Other  programs  have  been  added,  as  new  and  old  members 
and  staff  shape  the  church  to  meet  emerging  needs  and  talents. 

Marsha  Summers  started  a  children's  choir.  Karen  Moore 
and  Dori  Underwood  began  a  prayer  vigil  before  worship;  Beth 
and  Mike  Whitehead  led  a  couples"  Bible  study.  In  the  summer 
of  1995,  Angela  Pearce,  Addie's  daughter,  directed  a  Kids'  Cafe, 
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a  corporate/community  partnership  providing  supper  for 
neighborhood  children.  Using  the  empowerment  techniques 
taught  by  Rev.  Summers,  parents  were  encouraged  to  participate 
by  supervising  in  the  kitchen. 

A  Prison  Ministry  was  formed  to  care  for  incarcerated  men 
and  women  of  the  church-  About  10  people  write  letters,  visit  and 
send  gifts  when  possible.  Beth  Wells  sees  this  as  an  opportunity  to 
serve  and  be  of  service.  She  appreciates  Seigle  as  "a  place  to 
admit  failure  and  applaud  success  without  condemnation." 

This  was  a  powerful  message.  Before  his  untimely  death  on 
June  16,  1995,  Jim  Patterson  told  his  story.  "I  was  homeless, 
jobless  and  alone  six  months  ago.  Since  I  came  to  Seigle,  I  have 
gained  the  strength  and  courage  of  God's  love  to  overcome  all  of 
these." 

Ellen  Kelly  was  one  of  those  who  came  and  liked  what  she 
saw.  She  observed,  "This  church  reminds  me  of  life's 
possibilities  and  variety." 

Sally  Thomas,  elder  and  church  treasurer  for  many  years, 
says,  'This  church  is  my  family— my  place  to  hurt,  love  and 
grow." 

Jim  Curtis  speaks  for  many  when  he  says,  "Seigle  is  my 
connection  to  the  diversity  of  our  growing  city.  It  is  where  people 
of  many  walks  of  life  come  together  because  of  their  love  for 
Jesus  and  their  commitment  to  make  a  difference.  In  Seigle,  I  see 
God's  love  in  action." 

Mary  Carol  Michie  agrees,  'This  is  a  place  where  we  learn 
to  see  the  face  of  Jesus  in  everyone." 
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Preschool  Cooperative  children  and  parents  on  an  outing 
with  their  teachers  Marsha  Summers  and  Brenda  Wren  Terrell 
and  family  coordinator,  Annie  Cassells  Bradley. 

On  the  Day  of  the  Child.  Piedmont  Courts  celebrated  with  a 
parade.  Annie  Bradley  leads  the  Preschool  Cooperative  children 
aions  McRae  Street  in  1994. 
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Go  Tell  It  On  the  Mountain 


Even  as  we  write  about  the  first  50  years  of  Seigle  Avenue, 
we  are  planning  for  the  next  50  years.  Our  primary  project  is  a 
new  Christian  Community  Life  Center  to  replace  the  original 
church  structure  and  the  Snyder  Building.  Jill  Flynn  and  George 
W.  Baker  have  led  a  successful  capital  campaign,  and  I  have  been 
working  with  a  committee  of  15  to  plan  the  new  building  and 
redesign  our  campus. 

One  of  the  first  African  American  children  to  join  the 
church  in  1966,  Jackie  Jordan  Nyemb,  shares  her  vision  for  the 
future.  Jackie  hopes  that  the  church  will  continue  to  reach  out  to 
the  community,  teaching  by  example  of  love  and  generosity. 
Jackie  explains,  "People  need  help  realizing  who  they  are  in 
Christ  so  they  can  start  taking  responsibility  for  their  actions." 

Anne  Bishop  agrees,  'There  are  people  here  with  a  strong 
personal  relationship  with  Jesus.  In  this  place,  I  feel  the  spirit 
moving  within  me  as  I  have  never  felt  it  before.  I  rejoice  that  all 
who  come  here  feel  welcome." 

As  Libby  Whiteley  said  when  she  left  in  1992  to  move  out  of 
state  with  her  husband,  David,  'This  church  must  be  a  light  on  a 
hill  for  others  to  see." 

Anne  Bishop  adds,  'The  church  must  adapt  its  ministry  to 
changing  needs.  I  hope  it  will  continue  in  the  tradition  of  the  last 
50  years,  giving  hope  to  the  desperate  and  making  a  difference  in 
the  lives  of  children  and  families." 
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Rogers  Williams   presents   a  diploma   to  James  Jones  at   the 
Preschool  Cooperative  graduation  May,  1995.  in  the  sanctuary. 
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Murphy,  Tom 51 

Myrick,  Mayor  Sue 112 

Nagle,  Dana 116 

Nagle,  Karen 112 

Nagle,  Pete 112 

Nance,  Jean 114 

Nance,  Jeff 83 

Neel.Lois 15 

Nelson,  Jimmy 31 

Newman,  Catny 60 

Nisbet,  Dr.  Charles  R.  13,19 

Nisbet,  H.A 37 

Nisbet,  Marian 81 

Nyemb,  Jackie  (see  Jordan) 

OBrien,  Karen 81 

O'Keefe,  Joyce  (see  Har- 
tis) 

dinger,  Linda 115,120 

O'Neal,  Mrs.  Joseph 18 

O'Shields,  Daisy 70 

Paige,  Wesley 89 

Palmer.  Renee 74 

Parker,  Derrick 110 

Parker,  Mary 84 


Patterson.  Jim 121 

Patterson.  Vernon 14 

Pearce,  Addie 119,120 

Pearce,  Angela 106,120 

Pearce.  Chad 120 

Pearce.  Jasmine 120 

Pearson,  Cora 60 

Pearson,  Ruth 29 

Pease,  J.N 27 

Pegues,  Harvey 46 

Perry,  Yvonne 58 

Peterson,  Etta 105 

Petty.  Wilma 110,120 

Pharr,  Mary 73 

Phelps,  Bailey 53 

Pickard,  Margaret 30,31 

Pickard,  Rev.  Joe 37 

Plyler,  Juanila 32 

Plyler,Moms 10313237 

Poole,  Gigi 113 

Porter,  vSarah 57 

Potts,  Dora 70 

Price,  Dot 163334 

Price,  Lynn 3439 

Price,  Larry 37,38 

Price,  Reginald 15 

Price,  W.E.  .16,18,26,28,39 

Pruitt,  Maggie 100.111 

Query.  Rev.  R.M 14 

Ranson,  Dick 85 

Ranson.  Janie 80 

Ray,  Rosetta 93 

Ray,  Tom 79,80 

Reavis,  Mrs.  H.T 18 

Reid.Isobel 13 

Reimler,  Kay 50 

Reynolds,  Ralph 34 

Rice,  Belinda 110,115 

Rigsby,  Rev.  Joe 50,53 

Ritch,  Linda.50,55,59,63, 66 
Roberts,  Rev.  Earie  D  .103 

Robertson,  Burke 109 

Robertson,  Carolyn.  1 10,  1 13 

Robbins,  Sally 24 

Robinson,  Frances  (seeEllis) 

Robinson,  James 14 

Robinson,  Thomas 38 

Robison,  Rooney 84 

Roland,  Peggy 24 

Rollins.  Anthony 83 

Rolston.Dr,  Holmes 41 

Roosevelt.  Franklin  D 25 

Roseboro,  Freddie 58 

Roseboro.  Marilyn.. 53,55,60 

Rowell,  Harold 30 

Rucker,  Michelle 114 

Runge,  Carol 53 

Russell,  Earle 84,88 

Sample,  Tex 93 

Sanders,  Andrea 84 

Sanders,  Roy  L 17 

Sanford,  Laura 32,40 

Sayad,  Mabel 84 


Schenck,  Gordon 78 

Schenck,  Rebecca 78 

Schul  ken,  Mabel 21,30 

Schulken,  Mary  Beth 15, 

21,29-31.40 

Schulken,  Sam 29.30,37 

Schulken,  Sam,  Jr 18,21, 

30-32,35,37 

Scruggs,  B.T 17 

Scruggs.  Mrs.  B.T.  17,63,75 

Seegers,  Mrs.  Albert 16- 

18,d3 

Senter.  Dr.  R.  Gordon 81 

Sharpe,  Margaret.6 1,91,1 14 

Shaw,  Barbara 27 

Shaw,  Dr.  Ruth 108 

Shaw,  Mayor  Victor 28 

Sheahan.  Paul 14 

Shi  fHett,  Sarah 113 

Shrader,  Garolyn 49,114 

Shrader,  Mary 49,114 

Shoaf,  Elizabeth 14 

Shoaf,  Virginia 14 

Shoupe,C.W 37 

Simmons,  "Butch" 112 

Simmons.  Ward 113 

Simpson.  Carol 31,32„40 

Sim.pson,  lAicille 40 

Simpson.  Nancy 32,34 

Simpson,  Paul 40,50,52,63 

Singley,  Vincent 58,70 

Sippe,  Dr.  Lawrence 81 

Smith,  Betty 84 

Smith,  David 31 

Smith,  Rev.  Howard 77 

Smith,  Ruby 32 

Smith.  Rev.  W.Ted 16 

Smith,  Wiilodene 30,40 

Smith,  Veronica 120 

Snellings,  Tiffini 116 

Snipes,  Clarine 40 

Snipes.  Jane 43 

Snow,  Susan 41 

Snyder,Dr.R.S....  12,25-28. 
33.35,38.39 

Snyder,  Clara 26,39 

Sparrow,  Kathy 119 

Spears,  Grace 114 

Speir,  Morgan 15,17 

Speir,  NatG 17.18 

Spencer,  Frank 104,113 

Spencer,  Harry 14 

Spencer,  Melanie 104 

Spnggs-Hiil,  Anita 107 

Stacks,  Mrs.  M.P 17 

Stacks,  Mane 16,17 

Starr.Brenda 109 

Stenhouse,  J.A 27,28 

Stewart,  Rev.  Bill..  .6,49-55, 
57,60,62-67,69.75,  83,120 

Stewrat,  Dennis 58,83 

Stewart,  Rev.  J.  W.,Jr 28 

Stewart,  Mazie 48,70,114 


Stewart,  Rachel 49,120 

Stewart,  Sarah 49,57 

Stewar*,  Wiley 49.120 

Stinso  1,  Devonda 83 

Stinson,  Edward 83 

Stinson,  l^roy 70,83 

Stokes.  C.J 31 

Stokes,  Teresa 119.120 

Stone.Dr.R.H.. 14.16,18,28 

Streater.  George 110,116 

Slreater.  Mary  Frances 

103,109-112,114,115 

Strickland,  Anne 8,52-54, 

56,59,61,63,64 

Strickland,  Judy 55 

Summers,  Rev,  Charies  ....6, 

25,110,111,115 

Summers,  Charies...  110,116 

Summers,  Jessica 110 

Summers.  Marsha. .110,1 13, 
114,120-122 

Summers,  Terry 110 

Summey,  Rev.  Jane 115 

Swetenburg,  Jan 109,113 

Tapia,  Rev.  Brenda 103, 

104,113.115 

Tariton.  Summers 50,63. 

73,100 

Tate,  Claire 104,110 

Tate,  Dolly 110,113 

Taylor,  Dr.  Randolph 79 

Terrell,  Brenda  Wren...  122 

Thacker,  Mrs.  G.F 17 

Thomas,  James 115 

Thomas,  Janice 91 

Thomas,  Sally...  116,120.121 
Thomas,  Rev.Zach.  115,116 

Thompson,  Dr.  E.T 40 

Thompson,  Rev.  E.T.  Jr 6, 

40-43,62,&3,  86,119 

Thompson,  E.T.  Ill 41 

Thompson,  Elaine 119 

Thompson,  James  J 41 

Thompson,  Julia  Lee 41 

Thompson,  Mary  Helen... 41 

Thompson.  Mary  J 41 

Timberiake,  Grey 118 

Todd,  Clayton 52,63 

Todd,  Mary  Lee 14 

Trotter,  Hazel  M 19-21 

Turner,  Lexie 24 

Underwood,  Dori 120 

Upchurch,  Cathy 81 

Vanderburg,  Clay  ion.. 3437 

Vemer,  Danny 49,50,53, 

56,57,65,70.71,79,92,114 

Verner.  Rev.  David 53 

Vemer,  Dr.  Hugh.. 53 ,71,  79- 
81,92 

Vinrool,  Judy 81 

Vinroot,  Richard 81 

Wallace,  Robin  S 114 

Ward,  Mai7  Agnes 44 


Walker,  Derrick 58 

Watson,  Chris 83 

Watson,  Sadie 114 

Waymack,  Bobby 88 

Weathers.  Maurice 83,84 

Webb,  Rev.  Fred 53 

Webb,  Susan 53 

Weils,  Beth 121 

Wentz.Pau! 30 

Westbrook,  Clarence 110- 

112,115,117,118 

Whetstone.  Laddie 32 

White.  Andre 116.118 

White,  Bill 64,84 

White,  Bob 83,84 

White,  James 17 

Whitehead,  Beth 120 

Whitehead.  Mike 120 

Whiteley,  Rev,  David...  116. 

123 

Whiteley,  Libby  (see  Eng- 

dahl) 

Whitesides.  Irene 17 

Whitesides,  Joe 31 

Whitesides,  Sarah 16,17 

Whitlock,  Neill 8,50 

Whitton,  Beaumert 79 

Williams,  Curtis 103 

Williams,  Elise 42 

Williams,  Erma 109 

Williams,  Frankie... 110,1 16 

Williams,  Geneva 91.100, 

104.112,114,115,116 

Williams,  Jimmy 34.37 

Williams,  Kenneth 103 

Williams,  Rev.  J.L 73 

Williams,  L.J 31 

Williams,  Marcella 114 

WilHams,  Rogers 119,124 

Wilson,  Edwin 15 

Wilson,  Karen 107 

Wilson,  Mrs.  W.  Ernest.. ..20 

Witherspoon,  Elfrieda 81 

Withers  poon,  Mike 116 

Woodfolk,  Rev.  The-Resa... 
118 

Woody,  Ann 41 

Worley,  Betty 10,17 

Worley,  Frank 18 

Wray,  George 99 

Wrenn,  Jane  (see  Snipes) 

Wrenn,  Richard 3032,43 

Wylie,Bea 114 

Yandle,  Rev.  B.Frank 14 

Yandle,  Mary 13 

Yandle.  Polly  Jean 13 

York,  Fred  Hayes 40 

York,  Mary  Beth  (see  Schul- 
ken) 

Young,  Prince 115 

Young,  Salena 116 

Young,  Terry 69 

Zealy.Ruth 41 
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Not  merely  a  mission  church  - 

A  church  with  a  mission: 

COMMUNITY  MINISTRY 
IN  THE  NAME  OF  CHRIST 


Across  the  street  from  Piedmont  Courts,  Charlotte's  first  all-white 
public  housing,  Seigle  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  flourished.  From  1945 
to  1964,  its  membership  grew  to  a  healthy  350.  But  immediately  after  Uie 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  "white  flight"  scattered  members  almost  overnight 
(literally!).  The  remnant  of  60  declared  that  "The  Lord  opened  the  doors  to 
this  church,  and  He  hasn't  told  us  to  close  them."  Their  courage  and 
commitment  overcame  incredible  hardships,  poverty,  prejudice  and  fear. 
Volunteers  mustered  to  support  their  successful  multi-faceted  community 
ministry.  Yet,  the  congregation  was  more  than  50%  white  and  their 
numbers  were  few  during  "America's  most  segregated  hour."  Now,  50  years 
after  those  doors  opened,  the  church's  bond  of  Christian  love  ties  together  a 
diverse  200  people  from  "the  Courts"  and  various  parts  of  Charlotte —  all 
ccanmitted  to  an  even  more  innovative  community  ministry. 

Th&r  stori^  along  the  way  wiD 
ripi^  your  throat  with  laughter 
widen  your  nostrils  with  shock 
moisten  your  eyes  with  t^rs 

and  caress  your  heart  with  the  love  of  the  Lord! 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHORS:  Margaret  G.  Bi^er  labOTed  as  a  liaison  between 
Seigle  Avenue  and  Myers  Park  Presbyterian  Churches,  a  nearly  fulltime  volun- 
teer job,  for  25  years.  The  author  of  three  books  and  the  editor  of  three  more,  she 
is  best  known  for  There's  No  Such  Thing  as  a  Perfect  Wedding,  now  in  7th 
printing.  Katherine  M.  Dunlap,  PhD,  ACSW.  an  11 -year  member  of  Seigle 
Avenue,  studied  Seigle  Avenue's  preschool  for  her  doctoral  thesis.  She  is 
Clinical  Associate  Professor  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
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